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SMALL BUSINESS 
Sirs: 

Following publication of my article, 
“New Hope for Small Business”, in 
The Independent Banker's September 
1952 issue, I received letters not only 
from many parts of the United States 
but, astonishingly 
enough, from a 
great many fo- 
reign countries. 

You will be in- 
terested to know 
that the Develop- 
ment Credit Cor- 
poration of Maine 
is enjoying fine 
success. It has 
meant a_ great 
deal to Maine. 
Within the year, 
federal officials were here to study it, 
and have recommended that other 
states follow our lead, Of course, 
this is pleasing to me, as I know it is 
to you, because it substantiates the 
accuracy of the story. 

Please accept my wishes for the 
continued success of your excellent 
magazine. 


MR. DOUCETTE 


EARLE DOUCETTE 
Maine Development Commission 
State House 
Augusta, Maine 
xk** 
PRESERVATION OF BANKING 
Sirs: 

For several years I have had a fear 
for the future of banking as we 
know it in America. That is the rea- 
son our bank joined the Independent 
Bankers Association. 

It seems to me that the greater 
part of our organization effort is di- 
rected toward policing legislation — 
and that is an essential job. How- 
ever, I am firmly convinced that all 
legislation, whether good or bad, is 
the outgrowth of a desire — either on 
the part of a well-organized minority, 
or on the part of the public in general. 
And if bad legislation is forced 
through by a well-organized minority, 
in due time the good sense of the 
general public will assert itself at the 
ballot-box, .and the laws will be 
changed. 

I think that within possibly 10 
years we will be hearing a disorga- 
nized clamor on the part of the gen- 
eral public for branch-banking. The 
public is not the public we knew 30 
years ago. They demand service, and 
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they are going to have it. Every 
banker who has run from the threat 
of socialized banking knows that. 

Banks in small towns are, of course, 
small banks. Their capital structure 
is small, and generally, control is in 
the hands of one person or of a few 
persons, Now, I have no quarrel with 
this, but I do think that unless we 
form a practice of retirement of bank 
employees, bank officers, and board 
members at an age no older than 65, 
we are going to continue to see 
country banking service deteriorate 
and the management ossify, if you 
please. 


One of the specific outgrowths of 
this ossification is an unwillingness 
to train or pay young men so that 
they may in time take over the man- 
agement of these small banks. Many 
of these banks at present are operat- 
ed by old men and will in the course 
of time be without officers. In many 
cases, the board will have no alterna- 
tive but to liquidate or merge. These 
communities thus are going to be 
without banking service, and a com- 
munity without a bank is doomed to 
failure. 


I believe it is past time that we 
began to give attention to the need of 
a more youthful attitude in our small 
privately-owned banks. I seriously 





question whether the “book” coolness 
of a branch-bank is any more de- 
pressing to individual or community 
prosperity than the dead attitude of 
bank officers and directors who are 
without ambition or interest. 

This is another of the ways in which 
I believe the I.B.A. could work toward 
improving the quality and therefore, 
durability, of the American banking 
system. 

KENNETH HURT 
Vice President, Union State Bank 
Clinton, Missouri 
xk 
BULL’S-EYE COMMENTS 
Sirs: 

What is to be gained by spending 
multiplied billions in providing a de- 
fense of our freedoms from enemies 
from without, and at the same time 
permit enemies of our free enter- 
prise system from 
within to entrench 
', themselves in our 
” economy? 
> Some day we 
' will wake up and 
» discover that mon- 
_ ey and credit are 
+ in the hands of a 
few, and that the 
» powers of control 
| are so firmly fixed 
in our economy 
that it will take a 
revolution to unsaddle them. Why 
wait until the devilment has been 
done, to do something about it, when 
all independent bankers know that 
the concentration of power in the 
hands of a few leads to bank mono- 
poly? 

When we finally reach the point 
where money and credit are in the 
hands of a few, then the wail of 
anguish will make the H-bomb ex- 
plosion sound like a puny sputter in 
comparison. We have long since found 

(“Forum”"’ Continued on Page 4) 
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Cover Picture 





From an airplane you are 
looking down on the heart of 
America’s fifth largest metropolis 
— Detroit, Michigan — host to the 
20th annual national convention 
of the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, April 28-30, 
1954. In the background, across 
the Detroit river which connects 
Lake Erie on the south with Lake 
Saint Clair and then Lake Huron 
on the north, lies Windsor, Onta- 


rio, Canada, which has the curious distinction of being located south of 


U.S. territory (look at your map). 


With a population of 1,849,568 (1950 U.S. census), Michigan’s 
great automobile center is outranked only by New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Los Angeles, in that order, among this nation’s cities. It is 
the largest city ever to entertain the 1.B.A. 

Convention program, preview and pictures of principal perso- 


nalities highlight this issue. 
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Claysburg, Penna. Congratulate the Souk Center, Minnesota 


Independent Bankers Association 


The Fastest Growing Organization in the banking field 


20th Annual Convention=—April 28, 29 & 30 


While you are in Detroit, we'll be honored to have you 


visit our Bank, either at our two downtown offices, or at 


any branch. All our offices, and departments, are open 
until 5 O'CLOCK, Monday through Friday. 





MAIN OFFICE FARMER ST. OFFICE 
Griswold corner Fort Farmer near E. Grand River 
Dime Building adjacent to Hudson’s 
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in Greater Detroit 


Federal Deposit 
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out to our sorrow that there are 
bankers who are capable of ruthless 
control in order to accomplish their 
ends, and there are now, and always 
will be, those who will go to any 
extreme to accomplish their pur- 
poses. 

The only safeguard that we have to 
control the selfishness and greed of 
the few is the legislation we adopt to 
control all of us. The innocent have 
to employ police to watch the crooks, 
and our laws must provide protection 
against the few who would enslave 
the rest of us. 

Fair play is the very backbone of 
our free enterprise system, but with 
this canker-sore of the holding-com- 
pany device eating away at free en- 
terprise every day of our lives, we are 
coming nearer and nearer to bank 
monopoly. Yes, and if for one minute 
you think that some bankers are not 
capable of taking advantage of every 
loophole in the law for their own 
selfish ends, just look around and see 
for yourself what is taking place in 
scattered communities all over the 
country. 

The legislation now pending before 
the Congress of the United States, 
known as the Capehart bill in the 
Senate and the Multer bill in the 
House, seeks no special selfish advan- 
tage for the independent banks, but 
does seek to do away with this ruse 
of the holding-company device, by 
which vast banking interests with 
huge resources can and do circum- 
vent the law. 

According to this Missourian’s way 
of thinking, if it is wrong and against 
the law for this bank to do certain 
things directly, then is wrong for 
this bank to do the very same things 
indirectly, by the ruse of the hold- 
ing-company device, 

If the independent bankers of the 
United States would only appreciate 
what this holding-company legislation 
holds in store for our free enterprise 
system, there would be such a roar 
from every independent bank in the 
country that the Congress would be 
compelled to place the proposition 
first on its agenda. 

Anything that hurts the First Na- 
tional Bank of Halfway, located at 
this wide place in the road, also hurts 
the big bank located under the bright 
lights of Broadway. 

Anything that is right, that springs 
from the grassroots level, is right 
for all of us, big and little. 

Why must the officers of the two 
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Independent Bankers’ Associations 
have to plead with individual inde- 
pendent bankers to get behind this 
proposed reform and demand in no 
uncertain terms that the Congress do 
something about it, when it is their 
own skins that would be eventually 
hung on the fence to dry? 

What kind of contortions do we 
have to go through, to make right 
prevail? 

We found out a long time ago that 
double liability on bank stock be- 
longed to the horse-and-buggy days, 
but we still cling to the double tax 
on bank profits. If this bank makes 
a profit, we pay taxes on it, and if 
we pay this profit over to our stock- 
holders in the form of a dividend, 
then they have to pay a tax on this 
same income. 

Sometimes we are glad that we are 
past 70 and will soon retire to the 
shade of an orange tree and watch 
the world go by. 

W. W. EVANS 
President, First National Bank 
Halfway, Oregon 


xk 


BANK EARNINGS 
Sirs: 

We most heartily agree that bank 
earnings are not adequate. It almost 
seems as though bankers are asham- 
ed and apologetic for being bankers. 
We are necessary and vital to our 
economy, and the 
old idea that people 
are doing us a fa- 
vor by depositing 
their funds with 
us, and that we 
can make §suffi- 
cient profit on that 
portion of their de- 
posits which we 
can safely loan out 
to pay our operat- 
ing expenses, good 
salaries and good 
dividends is, in my opinion, no longer 
sound. 

We should charge adequately to 
cover costs and a reasonable profit on 
every transaction we perform. If we 
did this, and paid adequate salaries 
and dividends, banking service would 
still be one of the cheapest commo- 
dities compared to its worth that we 
could buy. 

I am thinking of the cost of elec- 
tricity and the many good things that 
it does for us so cheaply. I believe 
banking services compare favorably 
wih the miracle of electricity. 

Just take, for example, the cost of 
transferring huge sums of money 
from one point to another within this 
country, or from this country to the 
remotest foreign countries. Part of 
the time this service is performed 
free-of-charge, and there almost 
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never is an adequate charge made for 
the service when you consider the 
great capital investment and the 
various accounts that must ‘be car- 
ried all over the world in order to 
make these transfers possible with 
guaranteed safety. 

I have been in the banking business 
for many years, and if I may say it 
modestly, I love this business. I place 
a high value on the bankers’ total 
contribution to our economy. I am of 
the opinion that the Treasury depart- 
ment and the Federal Reserve board 
should, in their deliberations, which 
we know are wholly honest and di- 
rected toward improving our econ- 
omy, also take cognizance of the fact 
that bankers must eat, too. 

Our interest rates for loaning our 
funds are extremely low, and I do 
not believe that presently we are pay- 
ing an adequate rate on savings. The 
remedy is not hard to define; all we 
need to do is charge higher interest 
rates for money loaned, make proper 
charges for services rendered, in 
order that we may pay good salaries 
and dividends, provide for losses — 
in other words, operate good, efficient 
banks. 

Competition apparently will not al- 
low us to do this. We need a sort of 
Moses or a leader that will better 
educate us bankers. Somewhere along 
the line we fall terrifically short. We 


‘are constantly exhorting and explain- 


ing to others how they should operate 
their businesses so that they will 
make a profit, and we ourselves are 
abysmally lacking in this direction. 

If the Independent Bankers Associ- 
ation and the American Bankers As- 
sociation would really get behind this 
problem, much could be accomplished. 


HOWARD P. PARSHALL 


President, Bank of the Commonwealth 
Detroit, Michigan 


ak 


TREE-PLANTER 
Sirs: 


Supplementing your pictures and 
story in the April issue on the tree- 
planter purchased 
by our bank for 
our trade area 
people... 

The First Na- 
tional Bank in 
Rockwood has 
been able to trace 
new business di- 

rectly to the good 

relations establish- 

ed through the use 

: of our tree-plant- 

MR. BURN er. In one instance, 

the user of the tree-planter became 

a customer of the bank and his wife 

financed an automobile both within 
a week after using the equipment. 
HARRY T. BURN 


President, First National Bank 
Rockwood, Tennessee 
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New Mosler Century Bank Vault Door Design 
wins coveted awards for Henry Dreyfuss 


Famed industrial designer receives Citation from ‘Progressive 
Architecture’s” Design Awards Program, and Honorable 
Mention from the Architectural League of New York City for 
distinguished work on new Mosler Vault Door. 


When Henry . Dreyfuss and Mosler engineers began working 
together to design and build the new Century Bank Vault Door, 
their minds were not concerned with the awards it might win. 
Their mutual purpose was to create a bank vault door of such 
modern, massive beauty and advanced security that it would 
become the symbol of the “bank of tomorrow,” and add new 
impetus to America’s trend toward bank modernization. 

That Mr. Dreyfuss has received these notable awards for his 
part in the project is evidence that both Mr. Dreyfuss and Mosler’s 
engineering staff have succeeded in their primary purpose. 

It is evidence, too, of the leadership which Mosler has always 
provided in the field of bank protective equipment. And will 
continue to provide. 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe “7 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
AGALDS BOMORAHLE MENTION 
iS DESH AND CRAITEMARENIE TO 
* 
HENRY DREYFUSS 
POR THE DEMON OF THE MORES VaR ROUR 


FRIED OS THT ety MTIIAL GOR Mites RRETION 
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Convention details get final check by General Chairman Howard P. Parshall (seated) and T. Allan Smith, host state 1.B.A. director. 


So, It’s “On To Detroit!” for 


U. S. Independent Bankers 


A; AMERICA’s independent bankers 
complete their preparations to leave 
for Detroit and the 20th annual na- 
tional convention of the Independent 


Bankers Association .of America, 
April 28-30, the members of the host 
city’s busy convention arrangements 
committees put the finishing touches 
on their plans to entertain the im- 
portant meeting. 

Biggest city ever to be selected for 
the I.B.A. meeting, Detroit is leaving 


May 1954 


no stone unturned, no slightest detail 
to “chance”. Association members 
and their wives are in for a royal 
welcome and delightful visit. 

Four business sessions — on morn- 
ing and afternoon of both Thursday 
and Friday, April 29 and 30 — will 
comprise the serious end of the pro- 
ceedings: All four will feature out- 
standing speakers, men prominently 
known from one end of the country 
to the other for their pre-eminent 


roles in the fields of banking, busi- 
ness and government. 

One full day — Wednesday, April 
28 — devoted to entertainment and 
sightseeing, plus two evenings high- 
lighted by sparkling social hours, 
buffet dinner, and annual banquet, 
round out a three-day program which 
should rank with the most profitable 
and most enjoyable ever offered to 
a major banking organization. 

Spearheading the highly-organized 
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local convention committees in their 
job of developing a fresh approach 
to the business of the annual I.B.A. 
conclave are Howard P. Parshall, 
president, and T. Allan Smith, vice 
president, of the enterprising Bank 
of the Commonwealth. Mr. Parshall 
is general convention chairman, 
president of the Detroit Clearing- 
house Association, and a director of 
the Detroit branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, which is 
cooperating with the motor city’s 
great commercial banks in the enter- 
tainment of the conventioneers. Mr. 
Smith is Michigan’s member of the 
I.B.A. executive council and chair- 
man of the convention’s executive 
committee. 

Cooperating with Messrs. Parshall 
and Smith are the senior and junior 
executives of Detroit’s other banks, 
both downtown and suburban. This 
over-all convention committee organ- 
ization has been working in close 
cooperation with the I.B.A. head- 
quarters office and national officials 
to assure the best possible handling 
of all aspects of the annual meeting. 


At the Sheraton-Cadillac 


Headquarters for the convention, 
and scene of all its functions aside 
from the various sightseeing tours 
and the first-night theatrical enter- 
tainment, is the world-famed Hotel 
Sheraton-Cadillac, one of America’s 
first-rank hostelries. Most of the 
conventioning bankers will be housed 





WILLIAM J. BRYAN 
Vice president from Tennessee. 
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D. EMMERT BRUMBAUGH 
President from Pennsylvania. 


there during the three-day meeting. 

The opening-night entertainment 
fare will be another “first” for most 
of the delegates. They will be guests 
of the convention at the Music Hall 
theatre, second house in the United 
States to present the newest depar- 
ture in moving-pictures, “This Is 
Cinerama”. Now in its second con- 
tinuous year at this location, Cine- 
rama is the all-new approach to 
three-dimensional movies. It is en- 
tirely unlike any of the earlier 
forms of 3-D films, and the only one 
that seems to actually make the spec- 
tator a “part” of the performance. 

Besides Detroit and New York city, 





JOSEPH V. JOHNSON 
Vice president from Nebraska. 








which were the second and first 
cities, respectively, to boast this new 
form of entertainment, only nine 
other centers in the United States 
are equipped to handle it: Los An- 
geles, Chicago, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
Boston, Saint Louis and Minneapolis. 
It will be a thrilling new experience 
for 1.B.A. delegates and their wives 
and families. 

Convention delegates customarily 
like to see all they can of the host 
city, particularly if it happens to be 
their first visit, and that will cer- 


_tainly be the rule again this year at 


Detroit. As the fifth largest metro- 
polis in the United States, the Michi- 
gan city has much to offer in the way 
of sightseeing, especially its gigantic 
automobile-manufacturing — industry. 
Plans call for organized sightseeing 
trips on the first convention day - 


Wednesday. 
Ladies’ Treat in Store 


The ladies, of course, will benefit 
more than their business-minded hus- 
bands in the sightseeing division. 
They will participate in the first 
day’s excursions and attend the Cine- 
rama showing that evening, as well 
as the social hours on Thursday and 
Friday and the ensuing dinner pro- 
grams. : 

And on Thursday, April 29, the 
ladies will be guests of the conven- 
tion at luncheon in the Sheraton- 
Cadillac, after which they will be 
whisked by chartered bus out to the 
enormous new $25 million North- 
land Center, one of the world’s lar- 
gest and most elaborate shopping 





CARL R. POHLAD 
Treasurer from Minnesota. 
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BILL KIRCHNER 
Assistant secretary. 


centers. Opened only March 22, this 
brand-new layout of fine stores and 
shops is a lady shopper’s “dream”. 
Plenty of time will be allowed on the 
trip for the shopping that conven- 
tion-attending ladies always like to 
do for their families and friends 
back home. 


A staff member of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT BANKER recently “scouted” 
Northland Center, and went expect- 
ing merely to see another expansive 
suburban shopping installation such 
as may be seen in every live-wire 
community in America, He was com- 
pletely fooled. Northland Center may 
possibly rank as the largest and 
most complete of them all. It has 
just about everything. And anything 
it may still lack is probably now un- 
der construction. The afternoon’s 


T. ALLAN SMITH 
Director for Michigan. 
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IBA. Presidents 


1930-1932 Harry Lee* 

Long Prairie, Minnesota 
1932-1933 Harry Lee* 

Long Prairie, Minnesota 
1933-1934 Theodore Aune* 

Glenwood, Minnesota 
1934-1935 Harry Lee* 

Long Prairie, Minnesota 
1935-1936 Hurry Lee* 

Long Prairie, Minnesota 
1936-1937 A. B. Larson* 

Faribault, Minnesota 
1937-1938 A. P. Stoll 

Pierz, Minnesota 
1938-1939 A. P. Stoll 

Pierz, Minnesota 
1939-1940 M. L. Erickson* 

Lake City, Minnesota 
1940-1941 M. L. Erickson* 

Lake City, Minnesota 
1941-1942 N. B. Matthews 

Stanford, Montana 
1942-1943 W. R. Spensley* 

Hibbing, Minnesota 
1943-1944 A. P. Drummond 

Bonifay, Florida 
1944-1945 A. P. Drummond 

Bonifay, Florida 
1945-1946 A. P. Drummond 

Bonifay, Florida 
1946-1947 W. L. Gregory 

Saint Louis, Missouri 
1947-1948 L. B. McBride 

Fort Collins, Colorado 
1948-1949 Leo W. Seal 

Bay Saint Louis, Mississippi 
1949-1950 E. E. Manvel 

George, lowa 
1950-1951 Charles R. Bell 

Anniston, Alabama 
1951-1952 Guy Sturgeon 

Sheridan, Wyoming 
1952-1953 James S. Peters 

Manchester, Georgia 
1953-1954 D. Emmert Brumbaugh 

Claysburg, Pennsylvania 
(*—Deceased). 





visit to Northland Center will be a 
top thrill for the I.B.A.’s ladies in 
Detroit. 

Headlined speakers at the opening 








B. H. RYAN 
lilinois director will speak. 








BEN DuBOIS 
Secretary. 


business session on Thursday morn- 
ing will be President D. Emmert 
Brumbaugh of the 1.B.A. and John 
S. Coleman of Detroit, president of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany (see special article in this 
issue). Also on the program will be 
Harvey Campbell, executive vice 
president of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce, with a welcome to the 
city; Ben H. Ryan of East Moline, 
Illinois, responding for the associa- 
tion: Reverend Irwin C. Johnson, 
rector of Saint John’s Episcopal 
church, Detroit, delivering invoca- 
tion, and presentation of the Colors 
by the National Bank of Detroit’s 
American Legion unit, William S. 
Knudsen Post 555. 

Afternoon session will be high- 
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lighted by addresses by a represen- 
tative of the state government and W. 
Randolph Burgess, deputy to the 
secretary of the treasury, former 
New York city banker. 

Speakers at Friday morning’s busi- 
ness session will be Ray M. Gidney, 
comptroller of the currency; Ed. 
Wimmer of Cincinnati, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Independent Business; H. Earl Cook, 
chairman of the Federal Deposit In- 


B.A. Treasurers 


W. W. Churchill* Rochester, Minnesota 
(Elected at organization meeting, May 
9, 1930; served several terms). 

A. B. Larson* Faribault, Minnesota 
(Served until his death). 











Harry Lee* Long Prairie, Minnesota 
(Served several terms). 

C. C. Rieger* Mi polis, Mi t 
(1950-1952). 

Carl R. Pohlad Mi polis, Mi f 
(1952- ). 


(*—Deceased). 





surance Corporation, and M. W. 
Thatcher of Saint Paul, general man- 
ager of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, and a director 
of the American National Bank of 
Saint Paul. 

Closing business session on Friday 
afternoon will feature an address by 
R. M. “Spike” Evans, member o: 
the board of governors of the Fede- 
ral Reserve sysiem; reports of com- 
mittees, general discussion of associ- 


JESSE P. WOLCOTT 
Banquet speaker from Michigan. 
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Cc. E. BROCKWAY 
Resolutions chairman from Pennsylvania. 


ation affairs, and election of new 
officers. 

Guest speaker at the annual ban- 
quet on the final evening will be Con- 
gressman Jesse Wolcott of Michigan, 
chairman of the banking and cur- 
rency committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Delightful organ music will be 
offered at all four business sessions 
by the talented Bayne Cummins, who 
plays the organ in the lobby of the 
Bank of the Commonwealth all day 
Friday each week in the year, and 
for two-week periods at Easter and 
Christmas. 





W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Treasury official from the capital. 





Del Dellbridge and his orchestra 
will play at the annual banquet, 
when the ‘association’s new officers 
will be installed. 


I.B.A. members are warned to ap- 
ply for their free tickets to Cinerama 
early, as only a limited number will 
be available. Application shou'd be 
made at time of registering for the 
convention, at the Sheraton-Cadillac 
on Wednesday, April 28. 


And early arrivals are cautioned 
to be patient if the hotel is unable 
to assign them to the rooms of their 
choice on Wednesday, April 28. An- 
other large convention overlaps at 


DB.A. Conventions 


1930 Organization meeting in Glenwood, 
Minnesota 

1931 through 1946 Saint Paul, Minnesota 

1947 Meeting of executive council in 
Washington, D.C. 

1948 Saint Lovis, Missouri 

1949 Biloxi, Mississippi 

1950 Des Moines, lowa 

1951 Mobile, Alabama 

1952 Minneapolis, Minnesota 

1953 Atlanta, Georgia 

1954 Detroit, Michigan 








the Sheraton-Cadillac with the I.B.A. 
meeting, and the hotel management 
is concerned that there may be some 
unavoidable delays. William Stodg- 
hill. genial resident manager, as- 
sures THE INDEPENDENT BANKER’s 
readers that it will be but a few 
hours until all possible wrinkles are 
ironed out to everyone’s satisfaction 
— and the delay won't be really 
serious in view of the fact that the 
time is well-scheduled for sightsee- 





JOHN S. COLEMAN 
Industrial chief from Detroit. 
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THE DETROIT BRANCH of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, opened just a year age, 















ranks among the very most modern bank structures in the United States. Directors, officers 
and ex-presidents of the Independent Bankers Association of America will be entertained 
here at luncheon on Friday, April 30, by officials of the Chicago Fed and its Detroit branch. 


ing trips, and no one will worry 
about being put up in the hotel until 
later, anyway. 

Heading the important resolutions 
committee at the convention will be 
C. E. Brockway, president of the 
First National Bank of Sharon, 
Pennsylvania. He invites I.B.A. mem- 
bers to contact him and his commit- 
teemen early with suggestions for 
subjects to be covered by resolution 
and convention action. 





RAY M. GIDNEY 
Comptroller of the currency. 
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A highlight of the convention will 
be a luncheon for directors, officers 
and past presidents of the association, 
tendered by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago and its Detroit 
branch. Toastmaster will be C. S. 
“Hap” Young, president and chief 
executive officer of the Chicago bank. 

It is this institution of which De- 
troit’s John S. Coleman, president of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany (see personality study in this 





R. M. EVANS 
Federal Reserve board member. 








issue), is board chairman. Mr. Cole- 
man is a headlined speaker on the 
convention program. 

The Detroit branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago was estab- 
lished in 1918. Its original territory, 
under a temporary arrangement, con- 
sisted only of the city of Detroit. In 
October 1919, directors of the branch 
recommended that the branch be as- 
signed 40 eastern Michigan counties. 
A compromise was effected, and on 
January 30, 1920, it was announced 
that 19 eastern counties of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan had been as- 
signed to the branch. 

These 19 counties comprised the 
branch’s territory until January |, 
1954, when the entire lower penin- 
sula of Michigan — consisting of 68 
counties — was assigned to the De- 
troit branch. The change, made in 
recognition of the out-state expan- 
sion of the trade area of Detroit, 
aptly indicates the growth of the 
great industrial and financial center. 
Recent bank debit figures rank De- 
troit, although only the fifth largest 
city in the United States, as the 
third largest banking center, with 
only New York and Chicago ahead 
of it in this function. 

Since the change, the Detroit 
territory includes 383 banks with de- 
posits aggregating $6,385,000,000. 
Member banks number 187, with de- 
posits of $5,574,000,000. 

Several surveys were made through 
the years in consideration of the 
possibility of extending the Detroit 
branch territory. At first, additional 
territory was turned down because 
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M. W. THATCHER 
Grain man from Saint Paul. 


then the branch did not perform all 
the services rendered by the head- 
office in Chicago. Since the branch 
became an autonomous unit, consid- 
eration of adding territory was re- 
peatedly postponed pending comple- 
tion of the Detroit branch’s building 
program. The 49 western counties of 
the lower peninsula of Michigan had 
remained in Chicago head-office terri- 
tory. 

The branch’s new building (see 
picture on Page 11), finally was 
opened in April 1953, permitting the 
territorial shift at end of that year. 

Two new directors recently were 
named to the Detroit branch’s board: 
Ira A. Moore, president of the 
Peoples National Bank of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and W. H. Vander- 
ploeg, president of the Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Other directors of the branch are 
William M. Day, vice president and 
general manager of Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company, Detroit (chair- 
man); Clifford M. Hardin, dean of 
the school of agriculture at Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing; 
Howard P. Parshall, president of the 
Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit, 
who is general chairman of the I.B.A. 
convention this year; Raymond T. 
Perring, president of the Detroit 
Bank, Detroit, and John A. Stewart, 
vice president and cashier of the 
Second National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Michigan. 

Russell A. Swaney is vice presi- 
dent and manager of the branch. 
Other branch officers are Richard W. 


Bloomfield, assistant vice president; 
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PROGRAM 


20TH ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION |. 
Independent Bankers Association of America 
SHERATON-CADILLAC HOTEL — DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
APRIL 28-30, 1954 
* 
Wednesday, April 28 | 
10:00 a. m. 
to 
5:00 p.m. — REGISTRATION. 
10:00 a. m. — MEETING of directors and officers in English Room. | 
10:00 a. m. — MEETING of nominating committee in Parlor K on 5th floor. | a0: 
10:00 a. m. — MEETING of resolutions committee in Parlor J on 5th floor, | 
10:00 a. m,. — PRESSROOM open in Parlor F on 5th floor. 
11:00 a, m, — SIGHTSEEING TOUR. | 
8:00 p.m. — “THIS IS CINERAMA”, courtesy of the banks of Detroit at | 
the Music Hall Theatre. 
Chursday, April 29 | 
10:00 a, m. — FIRST GENERAL SESSION. 
CALL TO ORDER by Present D. Emmert BrumBaucn, | 19; 
president of the First National Bank of Claysburg, Penn- 
sylvania. (12: 
PRESENTATION OF THE COLORS by William S. Knudsen 
Post 555, American Legion, of the National Bank of 
Detroit. P 
INVOCATION by Reverenp Irwin C. JoHNSON, rector of St. os 
John’s Episcopal church, Detroit. 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME by Harvey CampBeELL, executive | 
vice president of the Detroit Board of Commerce. 
RESPONSE by B. H. Ryan, president of the State Bank of 
East Moline, Illinois, state director for the Independent 4: 
Bankers Association of America. 
ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT by Mr. BrumBaucu. 
ADDRESS: “The Debate on Trade — — Where Does It | 
Stand?”, by Joun S. CoLeman, president of the Burroughs | 
Corporation, Detroit. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
12:00 m. — ADJOURNMENT. 9: 
— 
sacar 


(412: 
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——r 
| 12s 15 p. m. — LADIES’ LUNCHEON at Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, followed by 
sightseeing tour to Northland Center, mammoth new shop- 
ping center. 
_ 2:00 p. m. — SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 
ADDRESS by a representative of the Michigan state govern- 
a ment, Lansing. 


or. 


loor, | 


ADDRESS by W. Ranpoirx Burcess, deputy to the secretary 
of the treasury, Washington, D.C. 


INTRODUCTIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


4:30 p.m. — ADJOURNMENT. 
5:30 p.m. — SOCIAL HOUR, courtesy of the banks of Detroit. 


6:30 p. 


/ 10:00 a. 


m. — BUFFET DINNER. 


& 
Friday, April 30 


m. — THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 
REMARKS by Ray M. Gipney, comptroller of the currency, 
Washington, D.C, 


ADDRESS: “The Independent Banker — Now Or Never!”, by 
Ep. WimMer, vice president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











t 
r ADDRESS by H. Eart Cook, chairman of the board of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Washington, D.C, 
ADDRESS by M. W. Tuatcuer, general manager of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
UGH, | 12:00 m. — ADJOURNMENT. 
eis 12:15 p.m. — LUNCHEON for executive councilmen, officers and past presi- 
dents of the Independent Bankers Association of America, 
dsen courtesy of the Detroit branch of the Federal Reserve 
< of Bank of Chicago. 
sg 2:00 p. m. — FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. 
st. 
ADDRESS by R. M. Evans, member of the board of governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, Washington, D.C. 
ti 
a GENERAL DISCUSSION: REPORTS OF COMMITTEES; 
i ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
deat 4:00 p. m. — ADJOURNMENT. 

5:30 p.m. — SOCIAL HOUR, courtesy of the banks of Detroit. 

7:00 p.m. — ANNUAL BANQUET. Speaker: Representative Jesse WoL- 
is ht | coTt of Michigan’s 7th Congressional District, chairman 
ighs | of the House banking and currency committee. Music by 

the Del Dellbridge orchestra. 
INSTALLATION OF NEW OFFICERS. 
9:00 p. m. — ADJOURNMENT. 
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ED. WIMMER 
Speaker from Cincinnati. 


Harold L. Diehl, cashier; Joseph J. 
Srp, Jr. and Arthur J. Wiegandt, as- 
sistant cashiers, and Gordon W. 
Lamphere, assistant general counsel. 

Expected to advance to the presi- 
dency to succeed Pennsylvania’s Em- 
mert Brumbaugh, is William H. 
Bryan, first vice president, who is a 
vice president of the Third National 
Bank of Nashville, Tennessee. The 
second vice president — Joseph John- 
son, president of Johnson County 
Bank, Tecumseh, Nebraske—probably 
will be upped to first vice president. 


Possible candidates for the second 
vice presidency had not popped into 
evidence as this issue went to press. 

Neither had there been any defi- 
nite indication of where the 1955 
convention will be held, another mat- 
ter that will await convention action 
in Detroit. There has been some 
speculation that it might be awarded 
to Nashville. And the name of Min- 
neapolis has been heard in some 
quarters, due undoubtedly to the 
record-breaking attendance register- 
ed there at the 1952 convention. 

Resolutions, nominations, — elec- 
tions, choice of convention city, as- 
sociation affairs, all are rightful re- 
sponsibilities of the rank-and-file of 
the membership, as has been pointed 
out repeatedly in the I.B.A. bulle- 
tins from its headquarters (see edi- 
torial in this issue, “Viewpoint of 
Many”, on Page 44). 

Only by attendance and active 
participation in the Detroit conven- 
tion can I.B.A. members make them- 
selves heard and their influence felt. 

END 
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As the oldest bank in Michigan, with more than a 
century of service, The Detroit Bank provides an 
account relationship offering many important advan- 


tages through the broad scope of its banking services. 


You are cordially invited to visit 
The Detroit Bank during the 
Independent Bankers Convention, 
April 28-30. 





In The Center of Industrial America 


THE DETROIT BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Main Banking Office: GRISWOLD AT STATE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 
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mes MAN among the several 
distinguished guest speakers at the 
Detroit convention of the Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association of America, 
April 28-30, is a top industrial lead- 


er who has made many contributions 
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A “QUICK Y” PROFILE 


Meet John S. Coleman, 
|.B.A. Convention Headliner 


to the strengthening of America’s un- 
rivalled free enterprise system. 

He is 56-year-old John S. Coleman, 
dynamic president of Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company—another 
living proof of the validity of the 


time-worn statement, “If you want a 
thing done well, give it to a busy 
man”. 

John Coleman is a busy man: 

@ Head of the mammoth Bur- 
roughs corporation of Detroit, whose 
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JOHN S. COLEMAN 


(Continued from Page 15) 





“total sales” approach to business 
involves finding and meeting the 
needs of millions of prospects in 70 
nations of the world. 

@ Chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago. 

@ President of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce. 

@ Chairman of the board of the 
United Foundation of Metropolitan 
Detroit. 

@ Trustee of the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

@ Board member of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

@ Member of the Michigan State 
Economic Development Commission. 

@ Member of the advisory board 
of the U.S. postoffice department. 

@ Director of the Council for In- 
ternational Progress in Management. 

@ Chairman of the Committee for 
a National Trade Policy. 

@ Trustee of the United States 
Council of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

@ President of the Employers 
Association of Detroit. 


In between the performance of his 
varied duties with all these impor- 
tant organizations, Mr. Coleman also 
is a director of Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company, of Fruehauf Trail- 
er Company, and of American Opti- 
cal Company. 

And he also is a director of the 
Michigan post of the American Ord- 
nance Association, of the Economic 
Club of Detroit, of the Greater De- 
troit Hospital Fund, of the Institute 
for Economic Education, Inc. (De- 
troit), and of the USO of metropoli- 
tan Detroit. 


Here Are a Few More 


Then, to fill up his “spare” mo- 
ments, Mr. Coleman is a member of 
the advisory committee of Wayne 
University’s school of business ad- 
ministration, of the industries advi- 
sory committee of the Advertising 
Council, of the board of trustees of 
the Detroit Industrial Safety Coun- 
cil, and of the lay board of trustees 
of the University of Detroit, as well 
as chairman of the advisory council 


Since 1875 


of Junior Achievement of Southeast- 
ern Michigan, Inc. 


Naturally, with all the talents re- 
quired to fill these posts with dis- 
tinction, it is to be expected that 
John Coleman would be a gifted 
platform speaker. And it is in this 
role that America’s independent 
bankers will meet him personally at 
the Detroit convention. He will speak 
on “The Debate on Trade Policy — 
Where Does It Stand?” at the open- 
ing business session of the meeting, 
Thursday morning, April 29. 


Not always did Mr. Coleman find 
it easy to meet and talk to people. 
As a rookie salesman for the Bur- 
roughs company in Washington, D.C. 
in the early 1920s. he broke into a 
cold sweat at the thought of knock- 
ing on doors and calling on pros- 
pects. But he must have liked it bet- 
ter, even so, than his earlier work — 
trying to learn the bond business 
in New York city at $10 a week. He 
admits he “didn’t like intangibles” ; 
he had “to see what I was selling”. 


Nor was he always enthusiastic 
about — or even sympathetic to — 
big business. His coal-miner father 
in West Virginia became a successful 


We Have Been Supplying Discriminating Bankers With 


Zuality 


Bank Checks, Pass Books and Other Banking Requirements 


MILTON C. JOHNSON COMPANY 


78-80 WALKER STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING AND SERVICE BRANCH PLANTS AT 


BUFFALO 
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hardware and agricultural implement 
dealer. But he retained his dislike 
of mining and the business practices 
then associated with it, and never 
lost his hatred of the atmosphere of 
company domination. He imparted 
this distrust of the large corporation 
to his son. 

That John Coleman has overcome 
these doubts and fears through his 
own long and highly-successful busi- 
ness career is evidenced by his phi- 
losophy as president of Burroughs: 
“So long as I am president of this 
organization, no one will suffer fear”. 

Born in Charlestown, West Vir- 
ginia, on October 12, 1897, John 
Coleman received his elementary and 
secondary education there, later took 
a private course at Emerson Institute 
in Washington, D.C. He attended 
Georgetown University law school, 
graduating in 1924 with an LL.B. 
degree, fifth in a class of 400. 

In later years, he has received 
honorary degrees from the University 
of Deiroit (LL. D., 1952), Bethany 
College (LL.D., 1953), and Wayne 
University (LL.D., 1953). 

His first job was with the Guaran- 
ty Trust Company of New York, 
where he worked on the bond-trading 
floor. After a short time he enlisted 
in the Army Ordnance Corps and 
served in France for two years dur- 
ing World War I. 

34 Years With Burroughs 
He joined Burroughs Corporation 


in its Washington branch on April 
1, 1920. E. L. Huffman, the local 


sales representative, was growing 
old and was seeking a young man to ' 
do the legwork for him. John Cole-' 


man got the job at a modest salary, 
while Mr. Huffman took the commis- 
sions on Coleman’s sales. That is 
what spawned the doubts in Cole- 
man’s mind about his decision to en- 
ter such a business, and caused him 
to begin studying law. 

When he sold the government a 
$1 million order — on which Mr. 
Huffman took the commission! — 
he decided that this was for him. 

“T hated selling”, Mr. Coleman re- 
calls. “Every time I had to walk in- 
to one of the big offices, I would 
shake with nervousness. But I could 
see I would have to conquer that 
fear”. 

He did, becoming a senior sales- 
man, but Burroughs had bigger 
things in mind for him and assigned 
him as its Washington lobbyist at 
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$100 a week. Since then, he has serv- 
ed Burroughs as assistant manager of 
its Washington branch, division mun- 
ager in the East, assistant to the vice 
president, in charge of arrangements 
concerning the manufacture of war 
materials. 


Goes to the Top 


In 1943 he moved to the head 
office in Detroit as executive assistant 
to the president, and in the following 
year was elected a vice president and 
director. Only 18 months later he 
was elevated to the presidency. 


Burroughs has never had a union, 
despite the firm’s insistence that if 
the workers want one, they can have 
it. Under Coleman, the company soon 
took on a “new look”. He and the 
younger management associates who 
moved up-~ with him, initiated a 
thorough survey of the company’s 
internal organization and _ policies, 
called in professional management 
consultants, worked over every single 
department, invited suggestions for 
improvements on the part of the em- 
ployees, inaugurated a public rela- 
tions division, placed heavy emphasis 





3-D Representation in Detroit! 


Our 3-Delegates to the IBA Convention April 28, 29, 30 will be look- 


ing forward to seeing you in Detroit. As you may know, the American 


National has been an active member of the Independent Bankers 


Association for many years, and we are privileged to serve a substan- 


tial number of its members in a correspondent relationship. 


Frequently, out-of-town banks find our broad experience, complete 


facilities, and intensive knowledge of business and industry in the 


Chicago area, of substantial value to them. This progressive bank is 


always at your service in this key city of the nation, 


American National Bank 





and Trust Company of Chicago 
LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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JOHN S. COLEMAN 


* (Continued from Page 17) 





on selling and advertising, stream- 
lined products and production, es- 
tablished employee relations and cus- 
tomer research departments. 
Reversing the trend of the previous 
two decades, when nearly 90% of 
earnings had been paid out in the 
form of dividends, the Coleman 
management dumped the rapidly-in- 
creasing profits back into the busi- 
ness. The firm’s sales of an ever-ex- 
panding line of accounting equip- 


ment have mounted sharply. New 
plants have been established, inten- 
sive research is being applied to the 
field of electronics, close cooperation 
has been entered into with the Armed 
Services. 


A Top Organizer 
John S. Coleman is pre-eminently 
a coordinator. He surrounds himself 
with young and capable people, as- 
signs them a job, then sits back pa- 
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“At Your Service” 


SHERATON HOTELS 
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tiently to wait and observe. If he 
doesn’t like the way the job is being 
handled, or if he thinks it’s taking 
too long, he finds another way of 
geiting it done. 

He is criticised some times for not 
being more critical of others. He 
never harangues or gesticulates. On 
the other hand, he does not praise 
too freely, and does not expect praise 
himself. 

His greatest pleasure comes from 
watching and helping younger people 
develop and seeing how they per- 
form under all circumstances and 
conditions. He talks with every grad- 
uate apprentice, seeks out the people 
in each department who show pro- 
mise of handling a bigger job to- 
morrow. He knows the people in 
the field, their sales and_ service 
records, and annually goes abroad 
to meet the folks in Burroughs’ sub- 
sidiaries. 

The Coleman Mind 


“The corporation in the hands of 
civic-minded people offers a greater 
variety of employment and security 
than anything yet devised”, is Mr. 
Coleman’s firm belief. 

“Business”, he says, “should meet 
its public responsibility. . . . The 
most skillful press releases or full- 
page ads, the most handsome annual 
reports, the most persuasive public 
speeches, are utterly worthless — 
and, in fact, can be positively dan- 
gerous — unless they conform to 
reality. . . . Any organization in 
which the public relations man is 
the only one concerned about its re- 
lationships with people, is likely to 
be knee-deep in public animosity and 
in imminent danger of becoming ex- 
tinct”. 

John S. Coleman is a leader, not 
a crusader. By the example he’ has 
set in the conduct of his business and 
civic life, he will be recognized in 
contemporary American history as a 
great contributor to our system of 
managerial enterprise. As the presi- 
dent of one of America’s leading and 
best-managed companies, he, like 
Thomas Jefferson, will be remember- 
ed not for the positions of distinc- 
tion he has held, but for the services 
he has rendered his fellow man. 


On Convention Program 


Meet John Coleman at the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of 


America convention in Detroit, April 
28-30. END 
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FORT AT SHELBY - 


W. join with the banks of 


Detroit in extending a most cordial 


welcome to the delegates of the 





Independent Bankers Association at theur 


20" Annual Convention. 


Sheraton Cadillac Hotel—April 28-30, 1954 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT « HIGHLAND PARK « DEARBORN + GROSSE POINTE WOODS + VAN DYKE 
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IS ON TO DETROIT 


AND THE I. B.A. CONVENTION 


From a humble beginning in Glenwood, Minnesota, 24 years ago, the 
Independent Bankers Association has advanced to a position of lead- 
ership in furthering the cause of the dual system of banking and the 
American ideal of independently owned banks. 

As one of the original supporters of this organization, we will be on 
hand in Detroit, April 29 and 30, to lend our efforts in promoting the 
progress of Independent Banking in America. 

It is our belief that only under a free, competitive enterprise system 
can bankers exercise the vision and initiative essential to such pro- 
gress. 
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President 


DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND BANKERS 





ROL BISHOP JOE CAVITZEL MANDY RUDER ART HAESSIG 
President Vice President Vice President Assistant Cashier 


% AMERICAN 


NATIONAL BANK 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA CEdar 6666 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Simple, speedy, efficient, accurate — the new National “41” actually cuts costs. 


Control Over Remittances 


A RUBBER STAMP and a pen are the 
most expensive “machines” ever de- 
vised for receipting loan payments 
— yet they are certainly the most 
commonly-used. That .was our sys- 
tem at the Exchange Bank until a 
little over a year ago. 

To control all installment loan re- 
mittances coming into the bank, we 
installed a new. kind of machine, de- 
veloped in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. It has 
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Sy G. S. Husby 


Controller of the Exchange Bank, Santa Rosa, California 


greatly improved the efficiency and 
drastically reduced the operating 
costs of our installment loan depart- 
ment. Perhaps it will be well to list 
a few of the major advantages that 
have accrued to us, and then tell how 
they came about: 

1. Before installation of the ma- 
chine, overtime in the department 
had become an expensive problem, 
sometimes running as high as $60 
per month. In addition, proof de- 


partment overtime was excessive, 
many times directly caused by the 
failure of installment loans to prove 
at an early hour. Currently, overtime 
is negligible. One employee has been 
relieved for half of each day. This 
alone has decreased the departmental 
payroll by $1,200 per year. The ma- 
chine itself cost us $1,640. 

2. Despite a substantial increase 
in volume, we need no additional 
personnel. As a matter of interest, 
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our new installation made it possible 
to carry FHA Title I loans in the 
department, an almost impossible 
additional work-load, had the old 
methods been continued. 

3. We now have a much finer 
breakdown of payments by loan 
classifications and penalties collect- 
ed, obtained and listed automatically. 
Previously, we had neither the time 
nor the information available to pro- 
vide such controls. 

4. We are handling more custo- 
mer foot-traffic than formerly, but 
over-all smoothness of our opera- 
tion is incomparably better than it 
was. 


No More of This 


THE OLD way. Each coupon com- 
ing through the window, we would 
mark as to whether it was paid in 
cash, by “on us” check, transit check, 
etc., in order to facilitate a possible 
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“check-out” for errors later on. Cou- 
pons were then spindled by loan 
classification. 

Periodically throughout the day, 
coupons were removed from the 
spindle, sorted down, listed and 
totaled by loan classification, and 
posted to individual ledger cards. 
Posting consisted of simply a date- 
stamp operation, since ledger cards 
are pre-scheduled. A tape was then 
run, from the cards, for each loan 
classification, and a recap of these 
tapes proved against the total of 
checks as listed by “on us”, transit, 
and clearing, plus the total of cou- 
pons paid in cash. The checks were 
then sent back to the proof depart- 
ment. Needless to say, there was no 
method of tracing an item after the 
batch went to the proof department. 
(Cashed checks were, of course, kept 
entirely separate and did not enter 
into this proof). 
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At the close of the day’s business, 
the last batch was run in the same 
manner. This last batch was always 
the largest and the hardest to prove. 
A single coupon posted to the wrong 
classification meant that all the work 
work had to be checked back, since 
there was no way to “pinpoint” the 
error. 

Then, as a final proof, all batch 
totals in each loan classification were 
added together and then recapped. 
The grand total was proved to a re- 
cep of batch totals of checks sent to 
the proof department, plus the net 
change in cash. 

Note that here, for the first time, 
the actual cash count enters the pic- 
ture, and therefore offers the first 
complete proof. It was here that‘ we 
ran into the greatest difficulty. If 
there was a difference (and there al- 
most always was), the people in the 
installment loan department had 
nothing but coupons — and they did 
not know whether or not they had 
all of these — and cash, together 
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Invites inoviries on new system. 


with the ledger cards. It then became 
a cross-checking operation, which in- 
variably resulted in overtime. A 
missing coupon could cause a com- 
plete “check-out”. The proof depart- 
ment was often held up simply be- 
cause the installment loan depart- 
ment had failed to balance. 

The big difficulty with any hand- 
system of remittance control, wheth- 
er it follows the general lines of our 
former method of proof or not, is 
that there is no permanent record 
made while the customer is at the 
window — and there is no itemized 
record of the work sent back to the 
proof machines. Balancing is always 
a hit-or-miss proposition, by the very 
nature of the system. 

Introducing the “41” 

New system. All installment loan 
payments are now processed on a 
National Class 41 machine, which 
has the following totals, each con- 
trolled by a separate button or key: 


Controls Tape Symbols 
in a eee DU 
oe er tae eee AT 
RINNE 56 Ss oe ae PE 
RARER an aie a Staal Fae. FH 
jg RS erent een aceite nrae ts, TR 
ag SSS EARS pat burgh ANCaD ey Sean are DT 
Re De a Pe a IN 
Me GE as ee NC 
URI SR SUSE eaters tenes yf DR 


As you can see in the accompany- 
ing illustration of the man operat- 
ing the machine, there is a “printing 
table” at the left side. When a pay- 
ment is made in cash, the coupon is 
immediately placed on this table and 
the amount entered through the pro- 
per key. This causes the payment to 
May 1954 








add into the proper loan classifica- 
tion total and into the teller’s cash 
total. At the same time, the amount 
paid, date, classification symbol, and 
automatically-advancing consecutive 
number print on the back of the cou- 
pon and a locked-in “audit strip” or 
tape within the machine. Any penalty 
collected is entered through the 
Interest key, and again, all informa- 
tion prints on all records. The cou- 
pon is then spindled according to 
loan classification. 

If the payment was made by check, 
the check is placed on the printing 
table and the Repeat and Debit keys 
are depressed, causing the amount 
to add into the debit total. Simul- 
taneously, the amount of the check, 
date, debit symbol and consecutive 
number (example: serial number 
17011 in the cut, Page 22) print on 
the check, on the audit strip, and on 
a separate “debit” tape issuing from 
the machine. The amount is also 





automatically added to this “debit” 
tape total (called the “batch” total 
on the machine). This total is cleared 
several times throughout the day, 
and the tape and checks sent to the 
proof department. 

When the check is larger than the 
amount of the payment, the amount 
is simply set up and entered through 
the Debit key as a separate operation 
(instead of using the Repeat key). 

Cashed checks are entered and val- 
idated through the Debit key; the 
name of the person cashing the check 
is written on the audit strip running 
through the machine. By touching a 
button on the machine, the glass 
shield covering the audit strip opens 
just enough so that a name can be 
written beneath the amount just re- 
corded. Amount itself is not exposed, 
and hence cannot be tampered with. 

Note that all checks or other debits 
are totaled in the Debit key; all other 
keys are Credit keys. 


THERE ARE NO LONG LINES at this window in the Exchange Bank, Santa Rosa, California, 
since adoption of the efficient system explained by Mr. Husby in the accompanying article. 
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Batancinc. Balancing is now a and other debits are sent immediately 


3. Clear debit total; enter on tel- 
ler’s cash sheet on line, “Deduct De- 
bits or Cash Out”. 

4. Clear individual loan classi- 
fication totals, and trust receipt, 





very simple procedure, indeed: to the proof department. 
1. Clear batch totals; tape issues 2. Prepare teller’s cash sheet; en- other, interest, and miscellaneous 
from machine. Remaining checks ter “old cash balance” (see below). credit totals. 
TELLER'S CASH SHEET 
Currency Coin 
Denom, Réserve Drawer Total Denom. Reserve Machine Total 
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5. Using the built-in adding ma- 
chine feature of the machine, recap 
these totals; enter on teller’s cash 
sheet on line, “Add Credits or Cash 
In”. 

6. Count cash; enter on teller’s 
cash sheet; prove. 

7. Post coupons to ledger cards. 

8. Run ledger cards by loan classi- 
fication and balance to individual ma- 
chine totals. (If there is an error be- 
tween classes, this is easily located by 
checking the backs of the coupons). 

CoMPARISON. Service at the win- 
dow now is much faster; it takes 
only a matter of a few seconds to 
completely register a remittance. 
This speed is the factor that enables 
us to spindle coupons by loan classi- 
fication, instead of having to hastily 
spindle them all in one place. We 
have a little over 200 a day, with a 
peak exceeding 500 on the Ist and 
15th of each month; this volume is 
handled easily on our one machine. 

Since all payments are consecu- 
tively numbered, there is no possi- 
bility of having a coupon missing 
without being able to trace it; even 
if one is presumably lost, it can be 
reconstructed from the audit strip. 
Checks, too, are validated with the 
amount and a consecutive number. 

Audit control is outstanding. All 
totals are locked against clearing, 
and there is no way to remove the 
audit strip, which shows every trans- 
action in chronological order. The 
date is locked and the consecutive 
number cannot be changed without 
unlocking the machine. 

There is no more “batching” to do. 
Checks are listed and totaled auto- 
matically as they are validated by 
the machine. When our doors close, 
the last batch of checks goes imme- 
diately to the proof department. 

ComMENT. The actual installation 
of the “41” machine itself took only 
one day; it is extremely simple io 
operate. 

We would have been glad to as- 
sume some additional expense in 
order to have the trouble-free system 
now in effect. Yet the machine has 
proved to be not only far more eff- 
cient than the “rubber-stamp-pen-and 
ink” method; it has saved us a sub- 
stantial amount of money, as well. 

I hope that our experience will be 
helpful to others, and I will cer- 
tainly welcome any inquiries from 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT BANK- 
ER for additional information. END 
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Up and Coming 


ENTER THESE IN YOUR DATEBOOK NOW | 


Alaska Bankers Assn. at Elks Lodge, Kodiak 

Louisiana Bankers Assn. at Jung Hotel, New Orleans 

N.A.B.A.C. eastern regional conference at John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 

Independent Bankers Assn. of America at Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel. 
Detroit, Michigan 

New Jersey Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City 

Oklahoma Bankers Assn. at Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

Tennessee Bankers Assn. at Peabody Hotel, Memphis 

North Carolina Bankers Assn. at Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 

N.A.B.A.C. northern regional conference at Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Maryland Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey 

Missouri Bankers Assn. at Jefferson Hotel, Saint Louis 

Ohio Bankers Assn. at Neil House, Columbus 

Indiana Bankers Assn. at Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 





Kansas Bankers Assn. at Kansas City 

Delaware Bankers Assn. at DuPont Hotel, Wilmington 

New Mexico Bankers Assn. at Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

Texas Bankers Assn. at Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

Mississippi Bankers Assn. at Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Alabama Bankers Assn. at Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham 

South Carolina Bankers Assn. at Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach 

North Dakota Bankers Assn. at Dacotah Hotel, Grand Forks 

California Bankers Assn. at Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 

Pennsylvania Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey 

N.A.B.A.C. southern regional conference at Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 

Arkansas Bankers Assn. at Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 


American Safe Deposit Assn. at Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Colorado Bankers Assn. at Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs 

Virginia Bankers Assn. cruise 

School of Banking of the South at Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 

New York Bankers Assn. at Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 

South Dakota Bankers Assn. at Franklin Hotel, Deadwood 

Connecticut Bankers Assn. at Griswold Hotel, Groton 

Idaho Bankers Assn. at the Lodge, Sun Valley 


American Institute of Banking at Statler and Biltmore Hotels, Los 
Angeles, California 


District of Columbia Bankers Assn. at Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia 

Massachusetts Bankers Assn. at New Ocean House, Swampscott 

New Hampshire Bankers Assn. at Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 

Wyoming Bankers Assn. at Wort Hotel, Jackson 

Nevada Bankers Assn. at Reno 

Oregon Bankers Assn. at Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 

Minnesota Bankers Assn. at Saint Paul Hotel, Saint Paul 

Utah Bankers Assn. at Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 

Illinois Bankers Assn. at Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Graduate School of Banking at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

Vermont Bankers Assn. at Equinox House, Manchester 

Washington Bankers Assn. at Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma 

Wisconsin Bankers Assn. at Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
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et the learned say 


what they can, 
tis ready moncy 
makes the man.” 





BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


( hristmas Club members know the value of “Ready Money.” 


For over forty-three years, Christmas Club a Corporation has been 
continuously promoting the value of thrift in achieving individual 


financial security. 





Financial institutions all over the country use the service of 
Christmas Club a Corporation. They have learned that Christmas Club 


builds business by attracting new customers for the other services 


they offer. 


Why not have a staff representative of Christmas Club a Corporation 
call on you? He has every system for efficient operation and a wide 
variety of proven advertising material with which to build a profitable 
program to meet your individual needs. There is no obligation, of course. 
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= SCHOLAR who ranges through 
the pages of economic history will 
find that the problems of credit, debt, 
and interest have been present down 
through the centuries. Thoughtful 
students have analyzed and studied 
these problems in every generation. 
But consumer credit, as we know it, 
is a relatively modern development. 

It is well to understand clearly 
one of the fundamental and practical 
differences between many types of 
consumer credit and the usual forms 
of short-term commercial bank credit. 

Short-term commercial bank credit 








Consumer Credit 
And the National Economy 


is based primarily on the principle 
that the loans granted will be used 
to finance the production and dis- 
tribution of goods. For example, a 
manufacturer may borrow to pur- 
chase raw materials and fabricate 
them into finished products, with the 
understanding that he will retire the 
loan when he sells his products. A 
retailer may borrow to purchase mer- 
chandise to sell in his store, with the 
expectation that he will retire his 
loan from the proceeds of the sale 
of the merchandise to the consumer. 
A farmer may borrow to buy feed to 
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fatten cattle which he expects to sell. 
The proceeds of the sale are to be 
used to retire the loan. 

Short-term commercial bank loans 
to finance the production and distri- 
bution of goods and commodities 
automatically tend to liquidate them- 
selves, ordinarily within 90 days to 
one year. The borrower hopes 
through the proceeds of sales to re- 
ceive enough money to retire his 
loan, pay his interest, and earn a 
profit. This is the basic and under- 
lying principle in the extension of 
short-term commercial bank credit. 

Consumer credit, on the other 
hand, rests in most cases on a funda- 
mentally different foundation. Loans 
to consumers generally represent ad- 
vances for the purchase of automo- 
biles, radios, television sets, washing 
machines, fur coats, furniture, and 
other commodities. The borrower 
does not expect to liquidate his loan 
by the sale of the article or com- 
modity he purchases, as he does in 
most short-term commercial bank 
credit. 

Regular Income the Key 

Liquidation of consumer credit is 
based on the anticipated income of 
the borrower. It rests in large meas- 
ure on the assumption that the bor- 
rower will receive reasonably regu- 
lar income payments, generally as 
salary or wages, for as long as 18 
months or more. In the sense that the 
liquidation of consumer credit de- 
pends on anticipated future earnings, 
it is interesting to note that it is simi- 
lar in many ways to various types of 
term loans which are liquidated out 
of the anticipated future earnings of 
corporate borrowers over a period of 
several years. In some respects, also, 
consumer credit permits the borrower 
to enjoy an income before he-has 
earned or received it. 

Consumer credit, therefore, ob- 
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viously functions best in an economy 
where men and women receive in- 
come in a reasonably steady stream. 
The growth of consumer credit has 
paralleled the increasing industri- 
alization of the nation. With this 
industrial development, a larger and 
larger proportion of our people are 
receiving reasonably regular wage 
and salary payments. In addition, a 
dynamic private enterprise economy, 
which has produced vast sums of 
wealth, has given an increasing num- 
ber of our people far larger incomes 
than any people in history have ever 
enjoyed. 
A Sharp New Trend 

While these remarkable changes in 
our economy provided the necessary 
conditions for an increasing volume 
of instalment credit, there was still 
another significant and widespread 
development that reached into every 
segment of our industrial structure. 
That stimulating factor was the in- 
vention, development, and subsequent 
mass-production of a wide variety of 
new types of highly-desirable con- 
sumer durable goods at attractive 
prices. At the same time, these du- 
rable goods provided the security 
for consumer credit. 

To be specific, when the automo- 
bile industry began to mass-produce 
with the idea of selling to thousands 








and thousands of persons, consumer 
financing became inevitable. The 
necessary spark had been provided. 
The purchase of an automobile and 
other goods required something more 
than the consumer’s current income. 
The pay-as-you-use idea was on its 
way. That was between 1910 and 
1915. 

In the years that followed, Amer- 
ica’s inventive genius and her great 
productive capacity brought an ama- 
zing outpouring of goods to be 
financed by consumer credit. Auto- 
mobiles, radios, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, trac- 
tors, and countless other products 
were competing to give our people 
freedom from drudgery, leisure, and 
higher standards of living. On the 
farm, in the village, in the city, 
everywhere, the American standard 
of well-being took gigantic strides 
forward. 


Before the Depression 

By 1929, it is estimated that about 
13% of the total retail sales of $49 
billion were financed by instalment 
credit. Total consumer debt at the 
close of 1929 totaled about $6.4 bil- 
lion, of which instalment credit was 
over $3 billion. 

However, it was not until as late 
as 1936 that the volume of instal- 
ment credit was thought to be of 
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sufficient significance for the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census to compile 
data on the subject. Of total retail 
sales of over $33 billion in 1935, it 
is estimated that about 21% was on 
open accounts and about 10% was 
financed by instalment sales. The 
Federal Reserve subsequently took 
over the task of compiling statistics 
on the subject and has been doing so 
since 1939, Incidentally, the series 
has been recently revised; and the 
April 1953 issue of the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin covers the revision in 
detail. 

During the war years, because of 
regulations and the reduced produc- 
tion of consumer durable goods, the 
volume of instalment credit neces- 
sarily declined. In recent years, how- 
ever, it has increased at an accelerat- 
ed pace, but at a rate paralleling 
quite closely the overall expansion 
that has taken place in our economy. 

Some Interesting Figures 

Today, for example, instalment 
credit in the United States totals 
about $2114 billion. A few compari- 
sons give one a better idea of the 
magnitude of this total. Instalment 
credit outstanding is equal to about 
37% of all the loans of all the Fed- 


eral Reserve member banks. It is 


‘equal to about 70% of the time de- 


posits of the member banks, 40% of 
the government bonds held by the 
member banks, and approximately 
20% of all mortgage debt outstand- 
ing. One final figure — instalment 
credit outstanding last year amount- 
ed to about 12% of total retail sales 
of over $170 billion. 

The role played by the commercial 
banks in the extension of instalment 
credit has grown at an equally rapid 
pace, and this fact is of special sig- 
nificance to us. 

In 1919, it is estimated that one 
bank in the United States had a per- 
sonal loan department. By 1930, 100 
banks had established such depart- 
ments; by 1936, the number had in- 
creased to 350. During one year, 
1937, the number doubled to 700. 
Today it is estimated by the instal- 
ment credit commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association that 80 to 
90% of the commercial banks of the 
United States have consumer credit 
departments. 

The percentage of instalment credit 
held by the commercial banks is per- 
haps a better indicator of their un- 
usual role in the extension of con- 
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sumer credit. Information prior to 
1939 is rather incomplete. However, 
one early study suggests that at the 
end of 1936, about 10% of consumer 
credit outstanding was accounted for 
by banks having personal loan de- 
partments. 


At the end of 1939, instalment * 


credit outstanding totaled $4.5 bil- 
lion, of which the commercial banks 
held about 24%. During the war 
years, despite a decline in volume, 
the commercial banks began to ac- 
count for a steadily increasing share 
of the total. By the end of 1943, al- 
though total instalment credit had 
declined to less than $114 billion, 
the commercial banks held over $500 
million, or about 40% of the total. 
This percentage has persisted since 
then with but minor variations. At 
the close of December 1953, the 
Federal Reserve reported that the 
commercial banks held a little over 
40% of all instalment credit out- 
standing. 

From December 31, 1939, the esti- 
mated instalment credit outstanding 
increased from $4.5 billion to $21.8 
billion on December 31, 1953. The 
amount held by the commercial banks 
increased from approximately $1 
billion to $8.8 billion, a net increase 
of $7.7 billion, or over 720% over 
the 14 years. This was the largest in- 
crease in dollars and in percentages 
of any one of the principal holders 
of instalment credit. 
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PANEL ON MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS at the A.B.A.’s national Instal- 
ment Credit Conference in Chicago included one of the principal 
figures in the Independent Bankers Association of America: William 
L. Gregory (far right), president of Easton-Taylor Trust Company, 








of the organization. 





Saint Louis, who is state director for Missouri and a past president 
His companions on the Chicago panel were 
(left to right): Paul M. Welch of Atlanta, moderator; Robert C. 
Downie of Pittsburgh, and Carl A. Bimson of Phoenix, Arizona. 





ESTIMATES OF INSTALMENT CREDIT BY HOLDER 
(in millions of dollars) 





Increase 

Dec. 31, 1939 Dec. 31, 1953 1939 to 1953 

Amount % Amount % Amount % 
Commercial banks ET 23.96 8856 40.61 7777 720.76 
Sales finance companies ..................1197 26.58 6147 28.19 4950 413.53 
Coy eles ik io ck 132 2.93 1064 4.88 932 706.06 
Other financial institutions ............ 657 14.59 2467 11.31 1810 275.49 
RII GRIN 5 <n cass ccastvactansanscinnecos a 31.94 3273 15.01 1835 127.61 
ECT A te xe ciige cx 100.00 21807 100.00 17304 384.28 


Source: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System. 


Equally significant, perhaps, is the 
percentage of the increase in instal- 
ment credit, in any one year, which 
is accounted for by the commercial 
banks. This figure is an indication 
of the activity of the commercial 
banks in developing this business. It 
reflects the aggressiveness of the 
banks in getting business and their 
ability to serve it competently. 


Banks Have Heavy Share 
At the close of 1940, instalment 
credit outstanding showed an in- 
crease of $853 million over Decem- 
ber 1939. The commercial banks ac- 
counted for about 37% of this in- 


crease. 

In 1952, the increase in instalment 
credit outstanding held by the com- 
mercial banks accounted for 4714% 
of the total increase in this type of 
credit. In other words, although the 
commercial 


banks 


accounted for 








about 40% of the total instalment 
credit outstanding, the banks at the 
end of 1952 held 4714%, or almost 
one-half, of the added increment to 
the total of such credit outstanding. 

In 1953, the commercial banks ac- 
counted for about 43% of the in- 
crease in total instalment credit 
paper held by all lenders. 

These are but meagre and inade- 
quate outlines of the growth of con- 
sumer credit, but we must not fail 
to sense the significance to banking 
of these important trends. The de- 
velopment of instalment credit to its 
present importance in our economy 
and the substantial growth of the 
role played by the commercial banks 
require thoughtful consideration of 
two major banking responsibilities. 


First, we must realistically face 
the fact that the steadily-increasing 
share of this business in the banks 
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places squarely on the shoulders of 
bankers much greater responsibilities. 
As the volume of consumer credit in 
the banks has grown, we have moved 
forward to new levels of responsibil- 
ity. We cannot avoid, nor do we have 
any desire to retreat from, the obli- 
gations of this stewardship. 

Leadership in the sound extension 
of all forms of eredit is an impera- 
tive in sound banking. There are 
periods in the movements of the bus- 
iness cycle when there is a persistent 
and almost relentless pressure to 
grant consumer credit with terms 
and rates that are unsound. Down- 
payments are made too small. Too 
long a period is permitted to retire 
the debt. Under the pressure of in- 
creasing volume, terms sometimes 
weaken. Failure to exercise our 
leadership under such conditions and 
a reluctance to insist on the mainte- 
nance of sound lending principles 
are detrimental not only to the banks, 
but also to the consumer for whose 
financial welfare we have an impor- 
tant responsibility. 

We cannot afford ever to confuse 
the objective of seeking a large 
volume of this credit with the far 
greater and more commendable ob- 
jective of soundness in terms, in 
rates, and in the ability of the bor- 
rower to pay. 


A Matter of Leadership 

If we neglect this responsibility 
and fail to stand firmly for sound 
principles in the extension of consu- 
mer credit, regardless of competition 
and the fluctuating pressures of the 
business cycle, we might later have 
an unfortunate detérioration in the 
terms under which consumer credit 
is extended. It would affect all lend- 
ers and would also affect large 
groups of consumers directly and 
personally. As bankers having a larg- 
er volume of this credit than other 
lenders, we must accept the respon- 
sibility of leadership which is ours, 
and we must courageously adhere to 
sound principles regardless of the 
stress-and-strain of competitive 
forces. 

Second, as bankers we need a far 
more comprehensive understanding 
of the functions of consumer credit 
in the national economy. !i is clearly 
apparent that every banker must un- 
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derstand thoroughly the mechanics 
of consumer credit. Terms, rates, se- 
curity, and the ability of the borrow- 
er to pay are fundamentals in the 
daily extension of consumer credit, 
of which no banker can plead igno- 
rance. But no less important is the 
responsibility of the banker to un- 
derstand the part consumer credit 
plays in the overall functioning of 
the national economy. 

The mass-production in great in- 
dustries employing millions of per- 
sons is inseparably related to the 
sound extension of consumer credit. 
The ability of tens of millions of our 
people as they earn to consume the 
great flood of durable goods that 
flow from our factories is interwoven 
with the consumer credit we extend. 

What effect does consumer credit 
have upon the business cycle? Does 
it extend or amplify a period of 
prosperity? Does it extend or deepen 
a period of business decline? Does 
it tend to lessen the fluctuations in 
the business cycle, and does it sta- 
bilize the economy? Does it provide 
a needed stimulant when the economy 
has reached the bottom of a down- 
ward trend and has just started up- 
ward? What relation do the terms 
and rates we grant have on business 
booms and declines? Precisely how, 
and to what extent, has consumer 
credit raised the standards of living 
of the people? Does it tend to in- 





crease consumer purchases for bet- 
ter and more lasting goods? 

These are complex and difficult 
economic and banking problems. But 
they are our problems. They require 
something more than a_ shallow 
knowledge of this great field of 
credit. 


Questions to Answer 


From time to time, consumer credit 
has been subject to control by gov- 
ernment regulation. Candor compels 
one to state that we have not always 
analyzed this subject critically and 
frankly. Is a selective credit control 
of this kind ever desirable — or is 
it undesirable in our economy? 
Ought credit controls ever be used 
to police competition? What are the 
arguments for and against such selec- 
tive controls? 

Our analysis of this subject also 
needs to be something more than su- 
perficial, and bankers generally 
should give the subject the long and 
sustained consideration it merits. 

Our responsibility for consumer 
credit involves the savings and in- 
come, and also the happiness and 
economic welfare, of multiplied tens 
of millions of persons. It reaches in- 
to hundreds of great industrial and 


_business enterprises. It plays a large 


role in the creative processes of mass- 
production which have given the na- 
tion the industrial leadership of the 
world. I am certain that we shall 
have the determination to meet that 
responsibility fully and competently. 

END 














“1 met the nicest man over there, who said he'll help us pay our old debts”. 
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HOTEL SHERATON-CADILLAC 
Pride of Detroit hosts the 1.B.A. 


Hi, Neighbors! 


[-'s APPROPRIATE that the Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association of America 
will stage its annual convention in 
Detroit, April 28-30, during United 
States-Canada Goodwill Week (April 
26-May 2). 

Mutual good feeling will be dram- 
atized during this “special week”. 

Kiwanis clubs, sponsoring the ob- 
servance, will exchange speakers 
across both sides of the invisible 
line — that undefended 4,000-mile 
border that is so particularly “evi- 
dent” at Detroit, with Windsor, On- 
tario, Canada, lying just across the 
Detroit river (see front-cover picture 
and reference to it on Page 2). 













A SPARK PLUG 
IN A BANK AD? 


Sure . . . that’s what a home-owned bank 
is to its community. Organized and operated 
to serve local needs, they provide the “spark” 
that makes communities move ahead. Busi- 
nesses come into being; new employment and 
purchasing power are created, and, well, we all 
know the story. But the important point is that 
most of those “spark plugs” are independent 
banks — acting with the confidence of local 
ownership and pride in participation. The 
country’s many thousands of independent banks, 
both large and small, have played a tremendous 
role in “sparking” us to the highest standard 
of living ever known to mankind. 


Small wonder then we subscribe so whole- 
heartedly to the Independent Banker's aims. 


Trirp National BANK 


IN NASHVILLE 
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Q. (by Mr. S., Illinois): We 
read your department in The Inde- 
pendent Banker each month, and 
nearly always find something of 
interest or something which helps 
us in solving some of the problems 
of our bank. 

While we have many other 
questions to ask, and many matters 
on which we would like to get 
some information, we hesitate to 
submit them for fear you might 
follow them up with letters or 
calls, trying to sell us some of your 
services. Frankly, we are too small 
for your services, and don’t want 
to be bothered. If it will not lead 
to a call or solicitation, we would 
like to have your opinion on the 
following matter .. . 

In our town we have a large 
manufacturing company (one of the 
largest of its type in the country) 
which employs about 1,500 people, 
with an annual payroll in excess 
of $4 million. Because of our size 
we do not loan them any money, 
but do furnish them with the cash 
each week for their payroll. We 
get the cash from our correspon- 
dent, and the company maintains 
a $25,000 dormant account with 
us to pay for the service. 


The company has just told us 
they are going to start to pay their 
workers by check and will open a 
payroll account with us which will 
take the place of the dormant ac- 
count. We have figured that it costs 
us 8c to handle each check and 
that the company should either 
maintain an account of $500,000 
to compensate for the service, or 
pay us a service charge of around 
$450 per month. This was figured 
by taking out the number of checks 
at 8c each, less an allowance of 
the balance maintained at 10c per 
$100. They object to both the 
balance suggestion and the charge. 
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Do you have any suggestions as 
to how we can handle this account 
profitably and at the same time 
satisfactorily? 

A. — Before answering your 
question, I would like to clear up 
one point in your letter which seems 
to be bothering you — (and perhaps 
others of our readers). 

In all the years I have been writ- 
ing for magazines, contributing arti- 
cles to publications, or speaking be- 
fore banking associations, I have fol- 
lowed a strict policy of never using 
a question, inquiry, or point raised 
for information purposes from the 
floor or contained in a letter address- 
ed to the magazine for my attention, 
as a lead for solicitation of business 
— unless a specific request is made 





MARSHALL CORNS 

is a well-known consultant to banks and 
bankers on management, organization, oper- 
ating, business development, and auditing 
problems. He will answer your inquiries 
about auditing and bank management prob- 
lems. Address him in care of this magazine. 








by the writer of the letter, or I am 
contacted later by a member of the 
audience regarding specific or gen- 
eral services. If the inquirer is a 
client (and occasionally I use their 
letters in my department in the ma- 
gazine), | may suggest services in a 
letter to them. 

Questions contained in letters ad- 
dressed to “What’s Your Problem?”, 
care of THE INDEPENDENT BANKER, 
are answered as requested. They are 
of course paraphrased in some cases 
or condensed because of space. 

Now, as to your question... 

I doubt that the arrangement 
whereby the company maintains an 
account of $25,000 with you to com- 
pensate for the furnishing of cash 
for payroll purposes is profitable; 
presuming that the bank pays for 
the express, insurance, and/or regis- 
try fee and delivery to the company. 
This would depend, of course, on the 
gross return you actually receive 
from your investment of funds. 

The fact that you quote a cost of 
8c per check and 10c per $100 of 
balance indicates you do not know 
either your costs or your rate of re- 
turn from the investment of funds. 
Presuming, however, that your “cost” 
is 8c — the cost of cashing a check, 
considering the cost of obtaining, 
handling, and paying out the cash, 
should be around 20c. Is it necessary 
to post the payroll checks to a pay- 
roll account? 

I suggest that you discuss a plan 
with the company whereby they 
would draw the payroll checks on 
the treasurer, and have them payable 
through your bank. 

Under such an arrangement, the 
company could make a deposit each 
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week (two days before the payroll 
checks are to be issued, in order to 
have collected funds to pay out) for 
the amount of the payroll. The 
checks as issued would either be pre- 
sented at the bank for cashing, or 
cashed at other places and presented 
to the bank through the clearings. In 
either event, the checks, once they 
were in the hands of the bank, wou!d 
be held as cash items. 

Under the arrangements which 
should be incorporated in a formal 
agreement, the company would either 
pick up the checks each day, tender- 
ing a check drawn on the payroll ac- 
count in payment, or authorize the 
bank to charge the daily total of the 
items to the payroll account. The 
checks would either be picked up by 
the company or delivered to the com- 
pany uncancelled, so that they could 
be returned if necessary for endorse- 
ment, date, etc. 

In computing the total cost to the 
company, the bank would charge 5c 
for each check cashed at the window ; 
2c for handling each check presented 
through the clearings (which costs 
are approximately correct if your 
check cost is 8c), and allow a credit 
of income against the average col- 
lected balance, commensurate with 
your net income yield. 

On the other hand, they might pre- 
fer to give you a check drawn on 
their principal bank, in which case, 
in addition to the charge for hand- 
ling the checks, you would charge 
them interest for the use of the funds 
at 2% for the time the funds were 
in the process of collection. 

Under the latter plan, you would 
keep your present account. The cost 
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to the company under either of the 
plans should be around $250 per 
month, which should well compen- 
sate you for the service, and, in addi- 
tion, bring in many people to your 
bank who could be potential custo- 
mers for a low-cost checking account, 
a savings account, and other services. 

Q. (by Mr. B.. Massachusetts): 
For some time we (a committee) 
have been delegating, or, rather, 
trying to delegate or assign, the 
various duties and responsibilities 
in connection with running the 
bank, among the officers. While we 
seem to get very good cooperation 
from the department managers 
and the junior officers, the senior 
officers do not give evidence of ap- 
proving of the program or of even 
trying to make it work by cooper- 
ating. 

Do you have any suggestions as 
to getting the senior officers to bet- 
ter cooperate? 

A. — It is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, for a committee to 
work out a delegation-of-responsi- 
bilities program, due to the fact that 
committee action, generally speaking, 
is a compromise. 

Experience shows that organiza- 
tional plans or programs, through 
which duties and responsibilities are 
delegated or assigned to specific offi- 
cers, are only effective when engi- 
neered by competent outside counsel, 
and — most important — approved 
for adoption in the whole by the 
board of directors. 

Even though the chairman of the 
board or the president is capable of 
analyzing personnel and developing 
an organizational plan, utilizing the 
best abilities of each of the officers, 
it is questionable if such a plan is as 


ee ° 

"Aachitocture is what it does to you when you 
look upon it.” Those words are from the pen of Walt Whitman, 
t, and are everlasting in their meaning. 
The architecture of your banking home can convey a spirit 
of warmth and welcome 
which leads directly to in- 
lect a 
capable organization to 
plan, -design and equip 

bank. 
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effective as it would be if engineered 
by competent outside counsel. This 
is due to the fact that the chairman 
or president, if he undertakes the 
job himself, places himself in the 
position of being both jury and 
judge, and risks the possibility of 
creating internal and personal antag- 
onisms among senior officers, whose 
cooperation and confidence he needs 
if the workings of the program are 
to successfully accomplish the origi- 
nal purpose. 

Q. (by Mr. M., Indiana): What is 
the usual practice banks follow in 
paying the expenses of their 
officers . . . at bank conventions 
and at association meetings? 

A. — Generally, and by far the 
most satisfactory practice followed, 
is where the bank pays for the trans- 
portation, hotel, registration, and as- 
sociation luncheon and dinner ex- 
penses, and provides — depending 
on the person and the objective to be 
attained — a sum for entertainment. 
The officer of a bank which has other 
banks for customers, obviously re- 
quires more of an entertainment al- 
lowance than an officer of a bank 
which does not cater to that type of 
business. 

Q. (by Mr. M., Indiana): What 
is the usual practice banks follow 
in paying the expenses of . . . the 
wives of officers . . . at bank con- 
ventions and at association or 
group meetings? 

A. — The wives of officers attend 
conventions and association and 
group meetings with their husbands, 
unless the wife is attending in a “hos- 
tess” capacity; the expenses are con- 
sidered to be the personal expense 
of the officer. There are some banks, 
of course, which permit officers to 
take their wives to the major con- 
ventions, and reimburse them for nor- 
mal expenses of their wives, as well 
as of themselves. Here, as in so many 
matters, it is a case of exercising 
good judgment. 

It is my own opinion that banks 
should pay the expenses of their 
officers when they attend conventions 
and meetings, and that wherever 
practical, their wives should attend, 
at the bank’s expense. END 
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Dumas, TEXAS — Directors of 
the First State Bank of Dumas have 


elected Mrs. Gladys R. Nisbett to the « 


office of the president, succeeding the 
late J. G. Nisbett. She formerly was 
vice president. 









MRS. NISBETT MR. GASKILL 





MR. TEUTSCH 


Tucker Teutsch 
was promoted 
from cashier to 
vice president, and 
© B. E. Key from as- 
| sistant cashier to 
cashier. J. M. 
Crews, well-known 
president of the 
First National 

MR. KEY Bank, Childress, 
has been elected to fill the unexpired 
term of Mr. Nisbett on the board of 
directors of the Dumas bank. 

Other officers and directors are H. 
S. Gaskill, executive vice president 
and director; Cecil Baer, vice presi- 
dent and director; Georgia Spence 
and Margaret Shaw, assistant ca- 
shiers, and W. J. Morton, Jr. and 
Wiley Fox, directors. 
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Saginaw, Michigan — The Michi- 
gan National Bank of Saginaw has 
been awarded a bronze “Joshua” 
plaque for first prize in a competi- 
tion conducted by the Match Industry 
Information Bureau, for the most 
distinguished use of matchbook ad- 
vertising in the banking industry 
during 1953. Nearly 300,000 Ameri- 
can business concerns used the me- 
dium last year, according to Charles 
Furcolowe, director of the bureau. 

“Certificates of merit” were voted 
by the judges to the Marquette Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis; Casper 
National Bank, Casper, Wyoming; 
Fourth National Bank, Wichita, 
Kansas; Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, and Fort Worth National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Texas. 

xxx 

Saint Louis, Missouri — Leo J. 
Wieck, vice president and treasurer 
of the May Department Stores Com- 
pany, Saint Louis, has been elected 
a Class B director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Saint Louis by the 
member banks in Group | in a spe- 
cial election. He will serve the un- 
expired portion of a term ending 
next December 31. 

xx 

Lewistown, Missouri — The fine 
steak dinner served to directors, 
officers and employees of the Lewis- 
town State Bank, “killed two birds 
with one stone”! . . . Occasion was 
the institution’s 25th anniversary, 
and inasmuch as the bank has shown 
a remarkable growth from a little 
over $100,000 at the end of its first 
year to better than $3 million, it was 
only fitting and proper to stage the 
party. And President Lorenzo H. 
Gnuse tells THe INDEPENDENT BANK- 
ER that, with 27 persons in atten- 
dance to consume the beef, they are 
hopeful that they can assist in 
“strengthening cattle prices”! 








New York, New York — In order 
to encourage more savings among 
its depositors, Trade Bank & Trust 
Company of New.York city — 7th 
avenue and 38th street — will intro- 
duce a new, unique, easy thrift plan. 
It provides a convenient, automatic 
method for regular saving, and elimi- 
nates the making-out of deposit slips 
and special trips to the bank each 
time a customer wishes to make a 
deposit. All the customer needs do 
is inform the bank only once how 
much money he wishes to set aside 
from his checking account for sav- 
ings each week or month, and sign 
an authorization form to that effect. 
The periodic transfer then will be 
made automatically, and the monthly 
statement will show a record of it. 
The customer may stop the arrange- 
ment at any time. 

An attractive folder announcing 
the new plan is being sent out by 
Trade Bank & Trust Company to its 
customers. 
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Baton Rouge, Louisiana — J. S. 
Brock, long a familiar figure in bank- 
ing circles in this state, has been 
named vice president and director of 
the American Bank & Trust Company 
of Baton Rouge. 

Mr. Brock’s experience in banking 
started in 1905 as assistant cashier 
of the Covington 
Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Covington. 
In 1907-12 he was 
a bank cashier in 
Washington _par- 
ish. Appointment 
as a special agent 
of the state bank- 
ing department 
came in 1913, and 
two years later he 
was named bank examiner, serving 
until 1922, the last three years of 
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that period as chief examiner. Then 
he advanced to state banking commis- 
sioner, serving successive terms un- 
der various governors until his 
retirement in July 195]. 

President A. R. Johnson says, “We 
are happy to have the association of 
Mr. Brock, and are fortunate to be 
able to bring his experience and 
know-how to the people of our com- 
munity”. 

x*k* 

Valier, Montana — For the sec- 
ond year, N. S. Swanson, president 
of the Farmers & Stockmens Bank of 
Valier, has been 
honored with the 
“Top Ten Honor 
Roll Award” of 
the New York office 
of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, 
for which he is 
farm loan corres- 
pondent. The pre- 
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“outstanding — ser- 
vice in the field of farm real estate 
financing”. 

Deposits and resources of the 
Farmers & Stockmens Bank hit new 
highs recently. The locally-owned- 
and-operated independent bank was 
organized in October 1946. All 
officers and directors have been re- 
elected, an expression of the stock- 
holders’ complete satisfaction with 
progress made by the bank during 
these seven years. 

In addition to President Swanson, 
officers are Wallace Kingsbury and 
Earl R. Crawford, vice presidents; 
Jewell C, Swanson, cashier, and 
Marie M. Miller, assistant cashier. 
Directors are N. S. Swanson, Wal- 
lace Kingsbury, Earl R. Crawford, 
A. H. Habets, Jewell C. Swanson. 


Earl A. Gossard and John E. Roberts. 
xk** 


Riverside, Caiifornia — George 
V. Claytor, vice president of Citizens 
National Bank and manager for the 
past 13 years of its recently-consoli- 
dated Security office, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Arlington 
office. George O. Armstrong, assistant 
vice president who has been the Ar- 
lington manager for the past three 
years, moves to the Colton office in 
a newly-created post. 

The bank was to break ground in 
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sentation was for -. 





late April for its new $125,000 office 
in Hemet, and the staff will move 
into the new quarters in September, 
according to W. W. Watson, vice 
president and manager. 

Milton Stratford has joined the 
bank’s staff in the newly-created 
position of real estate appraiser. 

Approval has been received by 
the bank from the comptroller of 
the currency for merger of the 
Desert Bank, with offices in Palm 
Springs, Cathedral City and Indio, 
and the Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Riverside. 

xk 

Minneapolis, Minnesota — Plans 
for the new $225,000 building of the 
Camden Park State Bank of Minne- 
apolis have been announced by Pres- 
ident R. R. Nelson (see accompany- 
ing illustration). Location will be in 
the same block as the present build- 
ing. 

Of latest one-story design, the 
new structure will be 55 x 110 feet, 
with customer parking-lot adjoining 
(at right in picture). An expanded 
safe deposit department, vaults, em- 
ployees’ lunchroom, and utility space 
will be housed in the full basement. 

The plans include year-around air- 
conditioning, fluorescent lighting, 


and special acoustical treatment. Ex- . 


terior will be of cut stone and face 
brick with aluminum doors and win- 
dows. First floor will be flat slab 
construction, and roof will be steel 
joists with concrete slab and tar-and- 
gravel waterproofing. Interior will 
be finished with plaster walls and 
vinyl-and-terrazo floors. 

Camden Park State Bank opened 
in 1910, with G. B. Sigurdson, now 


Ley 





(see accompanying story). 
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CAMDEN PARK STATE BANK, Minneapolis, will look like this when its new baie ie complied 





board chairman, as one of the or- 
ganizers. It is entirely community- 
owned-and-operated. Deposits have 
increased to $8 million, and the num- 
ber of employees to 26. Capital and 
surplus are $500,000. Besides Messrs. 
Sigurdson and Nelson, directors are 
Paul C. Johnson, H. G. Haugland and 
Edward H. Hildebrand, vice presi- 
dents. R. L. Lundquist is cashier. 
kkk 

Denver, Colorado — Harold 
Kountze, president of the Colorado 
National Bank, Denver, reports 
establishment by the bank of an oil 
and gas department to serve the 
state’s expanding oil industry. 


George B. Berger, Jr. is vice presi- 


dent in charge of the new department, 
and Willard Bozett, assistant vice 
president, serves as the department’s 
loan officer. John H. Jennings, wide- 
ly-known Tulsa petroleum engineer, 
joined the staff April 5 as manager of 
the new department, one of the first 
organized in this region. 

“In view of the ever-increasing 
importance of the petroleum and 
natural gas industry to the economy 
of this territory, it is necessary that 
our financial institutions place them- 
selves in position to render all pos- 
sible assistance to the firms invol- 
ved”, says Mr. Berger. “Oil finance 
is a highly-specialized field, requir- 
ing professional knowledge and ex- 
perience. Mr. Jennings brings to the 
Colorado National Bank these quali- 


fications”. 
kkk 


Leola, South Dakota—New officers 
of the Leola State Bank are C. E. 
Knudson, president; Leo A. Heibel, 
vice president, and D. L. Thomas, 
cashier. These three, plus Stewart 
Holdhusen and H. S. Crissman, com- 
pose the board of directors. 
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Atlantic City, New Jersey — US. 
Senator Karl E. Mundt (R., S. D.), 
! member of _ the 

Senate’s _ perma- 
nent investigations 
sub - committee, 
will address the 
annual convention 
of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers As- 
sociation here, 
May 25. Senator 
Mundt’s other com- 
mittee member- 
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ships include government operations, 


agriculture, and appropriations. 
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Henderson, Texas — John A. Al- 
ford, local industrialist and farmer, 
has been elected a Class B director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dal- 
las to succeed the late W. F. Beall, 
for the remaining portion of a three- 
year term ending December 31, 1956. 

Mr. Alford entered the oil busi- 
ness in 1925, also has active connec- 
tion with several business enter- 
prises and operates a 400-acre farm 
and dairy. For many years he has 
been instrumental in promoting soil 
and water conservation, refores- 
tation, the growing of new crops, 
development of trench silos, pasture 
improvement, and other modern 
farm practices. 


kkk 
Saint Petersburg, Florida — 
Among recent visitors here were Mr. 
and Mrs. James S. Neely. Following 
his custom of more than 15 years’ 
standing, Mr. Neely spent most of 
his vacation visiting the training 
camps of major league baseball 
teams. He is vice president and head 
of the correspondent bank depart- 
ment of the City National Bank & 

Trust Company of Kansas City. 
x * 


Atlanta, Georgia — Election of 
A. John Riggall as assistant cashier 
of the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank of Atlanta has been announced 
by President Mills B. Lane, Jr. Mr. 
Riggall, who continues his duties as 
assistant advertising manager, joined 
the bank in August 195], at first 
working in the installment loan de- 
partment. 


kkk 
Chicago, Illinois — A committee 
of this city’s leaders has presented a 
new civic center plan to Mayor Mar- 
tin Kennelly. It has been hailed as 
the most imaginative city-improve- 
ment plan here since 1909. The $400 


million program would transfer 151 
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In our planned merchandising 
program to popularize the printed 
name on personal checks, we devoted 
the first seven years to selling the idea, 
without too much emphasis on the 
quality of our package. As our good 
competitors joined the movement 
we breathed a sigh of relief, because 
we knew then that we would be able 
to talk more about relative quality. 
We did not subscribe to the old 
adage that the ‘“‘world will beat a 
path to your door,” but instead 
believed that our product had to be 
sold with undiminished vigor. 


Now, after some fifteen years of 
fairly intensive selling effort and 
nearly forty years of check manufac- 
turing experience, we understand 
the full significance of the public’s 
appraisal of quality. We know that 
the public will not for long accept 





a YOU BUILD A BETTER MOUSETRAP 








an inferior product. We feel repaid, 
therefore, for the time and money 
expended in our efforts to improve 
appearance and narrow our manu- 
facturing tolerances. 


Almost anyone can print a name on 
a check, but to do it right, and to 
produce something that will win and 
hold the eagle-eyed public, requires 
a lot of machinery and a lot of 
know-how. It isn’t just the printing 
that has to be considered. Even more 
important is the aggregate value of 
the numbering, cutting, perforating, 
binding and packaging. The whole 
package has to be good. The quality 
of all operations must be in balance, 
So, when you sell Personalized 
Checks or Catalog Business Checks, 
you don’t have to compromise ‘on 
quality if you buy them from DeLuxe. 
Nor do you have to pay a premium. 








E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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NEEDED 
COVERAGE 


THE SAINT PAUL 

















BANKER’S BLANKET BOND 
WITH EXTENDED COVERAGE 


@ The most comprehensive @ Unexcelled claim 


coverage you can have 


service 


GAM SAINT PAUL- 
YOUR 

MERCURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
enbos eee. 11] West Fifth Street, Saint Pau! 2, Minnesota 
AGENT... 

INSURANCE COUNSELLORS TO BANKS 
TODAY 
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AROUND THE NATION 





—_—_—__ 
acres on the north bank of the Chi- 
cago river, and would include a gov- 
ernment administration center with 
city, county, state 
and federal build- 
ings, a university 
campus and a se- 
ries of skyscraper 
apartment _ build- 
ings. 

Mark A. Brown, 
president of Har- 
ris Trust & Sav- 
-ings Bank, repre- 
senting the com- 
mittee, asked the mayor to refer the 
plan to the Chicago land clearance 
commission and Chicago plan com- 
mission for study. To be situated on 
the site of old Fort Dearborn and 
called the Fort Dearborn project, 





MR. BROWN 


(Continued from Page 37) 


the idea would “capitalize on the 
city’s greatest natural gift” and “turn 
the Chicago riverbank into a beauty 
spot surpassed only by the Lake 
Michigan frontage which makes our 
city famous the world over”, said 
Mr. Brown. 

Committeemen besides Mr. Brown 
include Arthur Rubloff, real estate 
developer; Nathaniel A. Owings; 
Willis D. Gale, chairman of Com- 
monwealth Edison Company; Arthur 
T. Leonard, president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try, and president of the City Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company; Hol- 
man D. Pettibone, chairman of Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Company; Hugh- 
ston M. McBain, chairman of Mar- 
shall Field & Company, and Gilbert 


H. Scribner, real estate broker. 
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OFFICE FURNITURE . . 
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© CORRECT 
OFFICE 
INTERIORS 


Our service covers everything 
from minor detail to architec- 
tural designing, complete decor, 
color harmony and furnishings. 


JACOBSONS 


219 SOUTH 5TH ST. 
Telephone MAin 8828 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 



































Cards of Distinction ... 
RAISED LETTER PRINTING 
FIFTY 
TYPE FACES 
TO 
CHOOSE 
FROM BLANKVILLE STATE BANK 
1111 BLANK AVENUE SOUTH 
BLANKVILLE, MINNESOTA 
e 
500 JOHN DOE, President ROckwell 9-7473 
$5.00 
1000 SEND YOUR PRESENT CARD AND WE WILL MATCH IT 
$7.00 AS CLOSELY AS POSSIBLE. 
Phage LITTLE PRESS. INC. 
$11.00 6253 PENN AVENUE SO. © MINNEAPOLIS 23, 
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Grand Junction, Colorado — 
President E. L. Bacon of the United 
States Bank of Grand Junction, says 
that the past year was the bank’s 
“best year yet”, with an all-time-high 
deposit total and peak number of 
transactions. Surplus fund was in- 
creased $50,000 through transfer of 
funds from undivided profits, making 
capital $200,000 and surplus 
$350,000. 

Directors re-elected are Mr. Bacon, 
LeRoy Bacon, Herbert L. Bacon, W. 
D. Ela, C. L. Mann and Clarence 
Poister. Officers, besides the presi- 
dent, who also is board chairman, 
are: LeRoy Bacon, executive vic? 
president; Mr. Ela, vice president 
and trust officer; Mr. Poister, vice 
president and assistant trust officer; 
Herbert L. Bacon, cashier and assis- 
tant trust officer; H. Parker Johnson, 
assistant vice president; Harry T. 
Steffens, assistant vice president and 
auditor; J. E. Brown, Alice R. Elder, 
Chester C. Moore, J. K. Morris and 
R. D. Tongish, assistant cashiers, 
and M. Dershem, assistant auditor. 

Some remodeling of the building 
is being made to care for increased 
business volume. The bank also has 
adopted six-days-a-week advertising 
on the comic page of the local daily 
newspaper. Copy consists of brief 
announcements of services and 
punchline, total copy not exceeding 
15 words. Space consists of four 
columns, two inches high, same as 
for a comic strip. A picture of the 
bank building and a family group 
illustration highlight each ad. 


kkk 

Omaha, Nebraska — This city’s 
rapidly-expanding west side gains a 
new bank, under plans just announ- 
ced by its incorporators and equal 
owners: T. L. Davis, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of 
Omaha; John F. Davis, president of 
that bank, and John Lauritzen, vice 
president. 

To be. called the First West Side 
Bark, the new institution will have 
authorized capital of $200,000, paid- 
in surplus of $25,000, and paid-in 
undivided profits of $25,000. It plans 
to lease quarters in one of the pro- 
posed shopping areas in the vicinity 
of 72nd and Dodge in some existing 
structure, or, if suitable quarters 
cannot be leased, to build. 

The new bank will have “bank- 
from-your-car” facilities, ample free 
parking, and complete commercial 
services. 
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It's fashionable to manage your money wisely . . . to save .. . and to use 
your credit for better living. Every day in your life, an occasion arrives where 
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Perrenal oom — LOWER LO8RY 


TAKE A NEW LOOK AT THE NEW CARS... 
— and if you like whet you se, remember 10 see your desler 
and “Think .. FIRST”, Low beak cate loans com be arrenged 
convenwarly . umply 
. Avtomodie Loom - \OWER LOST 


PERSUADE THAT MAN OF YOURS... 


» 
that he shouldn't procrastinate any longer 82 of the men 
te Tulse dow't have s will’ See your lawyer, and consult with 
the experes in our 
‘Trou Deparment — (Owtl LO88Y 


\\/_ SMART CARE for SMART JEWELRY 
Every woman has one — or more — peeces of jewelry thas os dear 
to her Why met protect your jewelry — as well a valuable papers 
Box? As how as 55.00 pln can? per your 
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' Thar your owe personal check 
They give you « record of tacome aad ovigo, serve as receipts for bulls 
2 save you ever so much tume’ Ask shout our special service 
ee raed checks — your name oa every one! Smart, im 
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FOR MEN ONLY ... (And Women Who THINK LIKE MEN) 
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THIS “UPSTAIRS FASHION” AD pm the First National Bank & Trust eek of Tulsa 5 edie 
in the Tulsa World on Sunday, April 11 — probably the first of its kind ever run in America. 
Don Flynn is bank officer in charge of public relations. Benton Ferguson of Watts-Payne 


Advertising, Tulsa, handles the ft 





Yucaipa, California — Recently 
completing its seventh year of opera- 
tion, the Yucaipa Valley National 
Bank here reports its highest foot- 
ings in history ($2,532,760), greatest 
over-all activity in its history, great- 
est activity in the history of the busy 
escrow department, and the biggest 
single day’s business in its history 
(January 4, 1954, when the day’s 
deposits amounted to $180,178) . Dur- 
ing the year just previous, the bank 
made loans exceeding $1 million. It 
increased its land holdings in the 
vicinity of the bank’s site, in antici- 
pation of expanding parking facili- 
ties. 

With a staff of nine full-time em- 
ployees, the bank has compiled a 
very favorable earnings record. It 
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recently paid the fifth annual divi- 
dend of $3 per share, the fifth con- 
secutive time the distribution has 
been increased. There are 33 stock- 
holders, most of whom are local 
residents. 


President Herbert W. Morrison re- 
ports that approximately 75% of 
the bank’s deposit liability is in cash 
and U.S. government securities. 


All direetors and officers have been 
re-elected. Donald B. Houston is 
cashier; G. O. Barnett, vice president 
and secretary, and Ethel M. Lang, 
assistant cashier and assistant secre- 
tary. Board members are Messrs. 
Morrison and Barnett, and Leon A. 
Atwood, Gordon Greenslade and W. 
E. Silverwood. END 


CLASSIFIED 
*« ADS « 


Advertising rates in this department: 10¢ per 
word, except words in capital letters are 15¢ 
each. Blind address computed as six addi- 
tional words. 


In replying to blind ads, address as follows: 
Box # 
pg ay 
625 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


No investment to become obsolete, no 
expensive depreciation to write off, when 
ysu rent our late-model coin counters. Write 
WATKINS COMPANY, Napoleon, Ohio. 











FOR SALE 

Diebold triple time lock vault safe; 

Diebold money chest, combination lock; 

Six nests Diebold safety deposit boxes; 

Two Brandt money changers, one Staats 
changer; 

Abbott money counter, Standard Johnson 
money counter; 

Electric and hand-operated addressographs; 

Cummins check canceller, Cummins electric 
endorser; 

Kardex cabinets for 3x5, 4x6, 5x8 card 
sizes; 

Diebold posting trays. 

Write to: C. A. Doyle, 316 Gibson Street, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 





OPERATIONS EXECUTIVE 


Are there opportunities for advancement 
in YOUR bank? | am anxious to relocate, 
preferably in position of cashier, but will 
consider any position if it leads to higher 
responsibility, Am now assistant ‘cashier in 
charge of operations of successful but small 
bank. Thirty-two years old, gradvate in 
accounting, more than seven years’ banking 
experience, good references and family 
background. Please write me care of Box 
195, c/o The Independent Banker. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 

Controlling interest in a good bank with 
deposits of three to five million dollars, 
wanted by two top executives with many 
years’ successful operating records, both of 
whem would be active in operation. Reply 
with particulars to Box 196, c/o The Inde- 
pendent Banker. 





FOR SALE 


One nest of 30 safe deposit boxes, one 
Brandt automatic cashier (Model 61), Monroe 
calculator, vault door, and Kardex (all sizes). 
Write Box 194, c/o The Independent Banker. 





COMPTROLLER NEEDED IMMEDIATELY 


$60 million Southwestern bank. Must be 
capable of installing cost and accrual ac- 


: including pic- 
ture and present salary. Write Box 193, 
c/o The Independent Banker. 
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Southern California |.B.A. 
Offers Another Busy Slate 


A PANEL DISCUSSION on employee 
fringe benefits featured a recent din- 
ner meeting of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association of Southern Califor- 
nia, in Los Angeles. 

Moderator was J. F. Holland, as- 
sistant vice president of the Farmers 
& Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Los 
Angeles. Members 
of the panel were 
Les Allen, presi- 
dent of the Valley 
National Bank of 
Alhambra; Aub- 
rey E. Austin, Jr., 
president of Santa 
Monica Commer- 
cial & Savings 
Bank, Santa Monica; Wade E. Ben- 
nett, president of Hollywood State 
Bank, Hollywood, and James T. Van 
Dyke, presidént of Newport Harbor 
Bank. 

Topics included vacation plans, 
sick leave, lunchroom operations, 
bonuses and pension plans and 
others. Presiding officer was Ralph 
V. Arnold, president of the First 
National Bank of Ontario, associa- 
tion president. The banner attendance 
exceeded 150 Southland community 
bankers. 

At a more recent dinner meeting of 
the same organization, the program 
featured another panel discussion, 
this one on loan collections. 

Elden Smith, president of the 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Riverside, was moderator. 
Panel members were J. J. Ruther- 
ford, president of the First National 
Bank of Vista, on farm loans; Austin 





MR. ARNOLD 





A. A. MILLIGAN 
Agricultural 


F. B. DICKEY 
Legislative 
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R. S. BEASLEY 
Legislative 


W. Ehrnman, executive vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Ontario, commercial loans; Martin 
E. Frazier, vice president of the Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank of San 
Diego, installment loans, and George 
G. Stone, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Pomona, real es- 
tate loans. 

Mr. Arnold has sent THE INDEPEN- 
DENT BANKER the list of his commit- 
tee appointments to carry on the as- 
sociation’s work during the current 
year: } 

Agricultural committee — Sumner 
Deltrick, president of Covina Nation- 
al Bank, Covina (chairman); J. J. 
Rutherford, president of First Na- 
tional Bank of Vista; A. A. Milligan, 
assistant cashier of Bank of A. Levy, 
Inc., Oxnard; Kenneth Graham, vice 
president of First National Bank of 
Pomona; John F. Rhodes, assistant 
vice president of First National Bank, 
Ontario, and R. E. Dickinson, vice 
president of Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Long Beach. 

Arrangements committee — Paul 
M. Toy, vice president of Hollywood 
State Bank (chairman); Ed Wirsing, 
assistant advertising director of the 
Union Bank & Trust Company of Los 
Angeles; Kenneth Ritter, assistant 
cashier of the Union Bank, and Phillip 
H. Simon, president of the Broadway 
State Bank of Los Angeles. 

Legislative committee — Keith W. 
Clague, cashier of San Diego Trust & 
Savings Bank, San Diego (chairman); 
R. S. Beasley, president of Beverly 
Hills National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Beverly Hills; Joe C. Lipman, 
senior vice president of Union Bank 
& Trust Company, Los Angeles; F. 
B. Dickey, vice president of Farmers 
& Merchants National Bank, Los 
Angeles; Joseph W. Wasserburger, 
president of Joshua Monument Na- 
tional Bank of Twentynine Palms, 





f he 
WADE BEN 
On panel 


and Elwood J. Robinson of Los An- 
geles, public relations director of the 
association. 

Membership and bank organization 
committee — George Clark, assistant 
cashier of the Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles (chair- 
man); Lee J. Hasenjaeger, executive 
vice president of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Santa Ana; Allan S. 
Barr, president of First National 
Bank of Upland, and George W. 
Sears, vice president of First Nation- 
al Trust & Savings Bank, San Diego. 


Nominating committee — W. C. 
Neary, vice president of Union Bank 
& Trust Company, Los Angeles 
(chairman); Earnist McCook, presi- 
dent of the American National Bank 
of San Bernardino; R. W. McGovney, 
president of the Compton National 
Bank, Compton, and F. S. Hilpert, 
vice president of the Farmers & Mer- 
chants National Bank of Los Angeles. 


Program committee — Rod Mac- 
lean, assistant vice president of Union 
Bank & Trust Company of Los 
Angeles (chairman); G. R. Ginn, 
cashier of County National Bank & 
Trust Company of Santa Barbara; 
Franklin L. Martin, president of the 
Home Bank, Compton; Howard Rit- 
ter, vice president of Security Trust 
& Savings Bank of San Diego, and 
Eugene P. White, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Bank of Laguna Beach. 


Reception committee — Hobart W. 
Faulkner, vice president of Occidental 
Savings & Commercial Bank, North 
Hollywood (chairman); W. W. Blake- 
ley, assistant cashier of Union Bank 
& Trust Company, Los Angeles; 
Harry A. Renfro, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Bank of Encino; Hugo 
H. F. Fester, president of the Mar 
Vista Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Mar Vista; M. P. Illitch, chairman of 
the board of the Southwest Bank, 
Inglewood, and Maurice Ratner, pres- 
ident of ‘Sun Valley National Bank, 
Sun Valley. END 
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Independent Bankers Name 
More Legislative Chairmen . 
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MR. WHITCOMB 
Massachusetts 


MR. WADSWORTH 
New Hampshire 


Dcdiiniinns legislative chainmen 
appointed by state directors of the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
America continue to be announced 
from the organization’s headquarters. 

In Massachusetts, Ernest M. Whit- 
comb, president of the First National 
Bank of Amherst, executive council- 
man for that state, has appointed 
these chairmen: 

Hildreth Auer, president of Mal- 
den Trust Company, Malden; Roland 
A. Erickson, president of Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Company, Worcester; 
Richard S. Holden, president of 
Northampton National Bank, North- 
ampton; William M. Hyde, president 
of Ware Trust Company, Ware; Dex- 
ter B. Johnson, president of Woburn 
National Bank, Woburn, and Daniel 
J. Murphy, Jr., president of Arling- 
ton Trust Company, Lawrence. 

In New Hampshire, two bankers 
have accepted appointment by Earl 
P. Wadsworth, cashier of the Cole- 
brook National Bank, Colebrook, 
state director. They are Hascall T. 
Stimson, vice president and treasurer 








MR. NELSON 
Minnesota District 5 


MR. EHLERS 
Minnesota District 4 


of the Suncook Bank, Suncook, and 
Burton H. Whittier, treasurer of the 
Mascoma Savings Bank, Lebanon. 

In Minnesota, Councilman Jesse 
Olson, president of the State Bank 
of Redwood Falls, made these ap- 
pointments: 


District 1 — C. B. Arvesen, presi- 
dent of the Otisco State Bank, Otisco; 
District 2 — A. G. Sirek, executive 
vice president of the State Bank of 
New Prague; District 3 — C. Her- 
bert Cornell, president of the Fidel- 
ity State Bank of Minneapolis; Dis- 
trict 4 — Edwin Ehlers, president of 
the West Saint Paul State Bank, 
West Saint Paul; District 5 — R. R. 
Nelson, president of the Camden 
Park State Bank, Minneapolis; Dis- 
trict 6 — W. J. Browne, president of 
the Wadena County State Bank, Wa- 
dena; District 7 — H. G. Hamre, 
president of the State Bank of Wood 
Lake; District 8 — A. M. Anderson, 
president of the Grand Marais State 
Bank, Grand Marais; District 9 — 
George A. Beito, president of the 
Northern State Bank, Gonvick. END 
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TWIN CHECK GUIDES 


(Pat. Pending) 


The sensationally new bank aid for 
filing canceled checks that has been 
needed for 30 years. 


Says a Wisconsin Banker: 


“Frankly, ‘Twins’ are such a won- 
derful improvement over the mess 
we have been working with that we 
just can’t wait until we get enough 
for' a complete installation.” 


WRITE TODAY FOR MORE DETAILS 


James L. Smith Co. 


1118 Mulberry St. — Dept F 
Des Moines, lowa 

















40 MERCHANT STREET 


Commercial Books 
Savings Books 
Machine Posting Books 


General Pass Book Company 


Manufacturers of Pass Books and Check Covers 


STE. GENEVIEVE, MO. 


Pocket Check Covers 
3-to-page Check Covers 
Special covers of all kinds. 





j 
j 
| 
j 
i 
| 
j 


e 
Equipped to manufacture covers made of: 


PLASTIC, IMITATION LEATHER, VELLUM DELUXE CLOTH AND OTHER MATERIALS 
J 


Prices and samples cheerfully submitted. 
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..ebefore it TALKS 


...is the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 


That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 

For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”—in care of 


your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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A. ONE OF the recent national 
conventions of the Independent 
Bankers Association, a_ well- 
known country banker made this 
statement: “I have attended all 
types of bank meetings and con- 
ventions — my state association 
convention, group meetings, na- 
tional conventions of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, meetings 
of the Financial Public Relations 
Association, national credit con- 
ferences and about every other 
kind of meeting and convention. 
But of all that I attend, the one I 
enjoy most is the convention of 
the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion,” 

When pressed as to why, the 
man went on to say, “These are 
my kind of people. For the most 
part, they are country bankers, 
managers of their own shops, who 
have the guts to stand on what 
they think is right. There are no 
stuffed shirts. They don’t take 
themselves too seriously, yet each 
is a man of consequence in h‘s 
own community. Because they are 
somebody, they don’t try to im- 
press anybody.” 


Purpose of Conventions 


Enjoying a meeting is highly 
important. The main benefit from 
any meeting is contact with “your 
own kind of people”, getting their 
ideas and expounding on a few of 
our own. This is a broadening ex- 
perience and highly beneficial to 
the country banker. 


It’s too bad that for most of us, 
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this opportunity of meeting with 
“our own kind of people” must 
wait for the convention or annual 
meeting. Why not a few days out 
of the bank occasionally, a trip 
around our own area and a series 
of calls on five to eight other in- 
dependent banks, similar in size 
to our own? 


In the convention, the program 


must be planned somewhat in a 
general way. It is difficult to dwell 
on the technicalities of banking. 
But in a series of calls on other 
bankers, you can get down to op- 
erations, spend time on actual 
methods of doing specific things, 


It Works Both Ways 


I can conceive of nothing more 
beneficial to the country banker. 
If he took a notebook along and 
jotted down ideas picked up on 
such calls, he would be amazed 
at the ideas accumulated. 


Likely, too, there would be a 
tendency on the part of the bank- 
er expecting calls from other 
bankers to gather his ideas for 
display. He might even jot down 
things he would show when other 
bankers called. Chances are, it 


would give him an incentive to 
install up-to-date methods and 
ideas. Certainly, after he had 
made a series of calls himself and 
found his shop by comparison an- 
tiquated and out-of-date, he would 
spruce-up. A man of intelligence 
could hardly go to other banks, 
see more efficient and probably 
less expensive methods in _ use, 
and not put them inio effect in his 
own bank. 

Then, too, there would be a dis- 
cussion that would certainly be 
concentrated on shop-talk. Earn- 
ings, taxes, bonus plans, lending 
methods, investments, safe-deposit 
procedure and countless other 
things could be talked over. This 
could not help but make for bet- 
ter independent banks. Better 
banking on the part of the inde- 
pendents is certainly the best 
method of combatting the advance 
of holding-companies and branch 
systems. 


Important for All 


Such calls should not be con- 
fined to the executive officers. The 
younger men in the bank could 
advantageously go on calls of 
their own. Certainly, it would be 
helpful and broadening to see 
methods and operations develop- 
ed by others than the people in 
their own banks. 

Assuming two calls could be 
made in a day, three or four days 
would accomplish a lot. It would 
mean acquaintance, in addition to 
the technical benefits. Certainly, 
it would not be work or drudgery. 
On the contrary, it would be a 
highly pleasant experience and 
would cost little in either time or 
money. I can think of nothing 
more beneficial to ourselves, our 
banks or independent banking 
generally. 

Besides, it’s fun to call on your 
friends! END 
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, 
Portents from Polki 

The bank tabulations published at the end of 
March by R. L. Polk Company should give us pause. 
Our nation has been growing. Banks, however, are be- 
coming fewer, with an average decline of 47 banks 
yearly for the past four years. 

The number of bank branches, though, continues 
to climb. The 1953 increase was 471. Despite the fact 
that many states of the nation prohibit branch-banking, 
the national count on branches now stands at the record- 
high figure of 6,123. 

What will the tabulations reveal for 1955? For 
1956? 

xk 


How Aout a Break for Work? 


In last month’s issue we presented an article by 
Rexford Hersey of the University of Pennsylvania, com- 
menting on the generally “lazy” attitude of a great many 
workers. We think that all employers of people observe 
at least some of this “laziness” and “don’t-care” spirit. 
Where is the old zest for work? Is it gone, or hiding? 
Is it out for the “coffee break”? 

We've mentioned previously how little sympathy 
we have for the “coffee break”. Now, the dairy industry 
is embarking on a campaign to replace it with a “milk 
break”. If it will solve the dairy farmers’ problems of 
milk surplus, we are all for it. 

With or without “breaks”, however, we are tre- 
mendously anxious to see the wholehearted return of the 
old-fashioned, enthusiastic, sparkling zest for work. 


xk 


Prosperity Prospects 


Our review of the preliminary results of the Fed- 
eral Reserve board’s annual survey of consumer finances 
and buying intentions point up these quick comparisons: 


Last Year This Year 


Plan to buy houses .............. 8.8% 6.8% 
Plan to buy new autos ............ 9.0% 7.8% 
Plan to buy used autos ........... 6.2% 6.2% 
Plan to buy furniture and major 

WINE © i éiac an cisme ices 31.9% 26.8% 


Consumer intentions are recorded undiminished 
only in the category of those planning used-car pur- 
chases. The above percentages fail to show, however, that 
the consumers expect to pay less for the used cars which 
they intend to buy. Expectations of lower prices appear 
in other answers, also. 

In the past, consumers have generally followed 
their intentions as reported by the Reserve board’s sur- 


May 1954 


vey. It is important to note, though, that this is the first 
year of declining business since the Fed’s survey of 
consumer intentions was launched as a measuring-tool 
for economic studying and planning. 

Lest the decline shown in the above percentages 
might make some reader pessimistic, we want to point 
out that intentions for 1954 compare very closely with 
consumer intentions for 1952. In the same order as in 
the table above, the 1952 intentions were: 6.4% to buy 
houses, 6.8% to buy new cars, 6.0% to buy used cars, 
23.2% to buy furniture and appliances. 

We certainly do not feel discouraged. After all, 


1952 was a pretty good year by any economic standards. 
x ke 


More Devastating 
Than the #-Gomb 


With unforeseen intensity and magnitude, a new 
“three-stage” weapon was detonated in the Pacific and 
underscored a flaming new chapter in the history of man. 
A small bomb triggered small amounts of tritium. 
touching off lithium, which in turn set off the thermo- 
nuclear reaction. The H-bomb blast equalled 12 million 
tons of TNT in explosive power. The fabulous Hiro- 
shima A-bomb, in contrast, rated only 20,000 tons. 

The ratio of explosive power — 600 to 1 — fails 
to register on our minds fully until we reflect upon some 
visualization of what might have occurred in Japan if 
clusters totalling 600 bombs instead of just one bomb 
had been directed to the Hiroshima target area. 

Notwithstanding the enormity of the H-bomb’s 
destructive potential, not to be overlooked are two 
other current advances in the science of war. Accord- 
ing to the secret underground, the Kremlin is less wor- 
ried about the bombs than about America’s latest dis- 
coveries in bacteriological warfare. Scientists at Camp 
Detrick, Maryland have perfected crop-killing germs 
that can be depended upon to accomplish their mission 
by simply being dropped from airplanes at tremen- 
dously high altitudes. There is absolutely no defense. 
Russian fighter craft might be able to turn back only an 
estimated 30% of our attacking planes making delivery. 
The Soviet leaders are obviously worried about this 
latest device to starve Russia’s population into subjection. 

Near Denver, Colorado, in the $50 million plant 
of the Rocky Mountain arsenal, the Army is producing 
G-gas. It is the deadliest gas that man has ever invented. 
You cannot see it, taste it, or smell it. Yet one drop on 
a man’s hand will kill him in 30 seconds! Depending on 
the weather and winds, one quart of the gas can kill 
every living thing within a cubic mile! 

The crop-killing germs, the G-gas, are not labo- 
ratory investigations. We have them now. They are in 
regular production. 
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In one of last month’s editorials we again made 
our claim for technology, this time in these words: “Our 
elevated standard of living is based upon reduction of 
waste and lost motion, coupled with increase of output 
for each particular job or endeavor in the general eco- 
nomic scheme”. We then listed some examples. 

Just this week, in the office building where this 
magazine is headquartered, one of these examples was 
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installed; namely, automatic elevators. Three operators 
have been released to do other, more fruitful work. The 
labor needed to design, construct and install the elec- 
tronic controls for our new pilotless elevatoring clearly 
is less than the time-effort of our three operators for the 
balance of 1954. The service seems better than ever. 
Everyone is ahead. 

Nineteen-fifty industry figures show that 12% of 
passenger elevators sold for new or modernized build- 
ings were of the operatorless type. By 1952, the per- 
centage rose to 58%. Last year the percentage was a 
husky 80%. This is the stuff that prosperity is made of. 

Engineers have now developed a “sentinel” to 
speed the round-trip running-time of automatic elevators, 
making them even more efficient. Normally, the car doors 
remain open a pre-determined time, 
four to seven seconds. This fixed in- 
terval is longer than necessary when 
the entering or leaving load is small. 
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Of the very first four installa- 
tions of the “traffic sentinel” to be 


Bonds made, one will be in the Third Na- 

tional Bank building in Dayton, 

and hel ful Notes Ohio. : This “sentinel”, the latest 
p Debentures wrinkle in automatic elevatoring, we 

° Equipment Trust anticipate, will be received most 
Service for 3 warmly. No one, it is our observa- 
Certificates | tion, is more impatient than the ele- 


vator passenger who is subjected to 
a delay of a few seconds. 














communities and corporations. 


experience in this field. 


for our latest list of select offerings. 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Since its founding near the turn of the century, 
this firm has been identified with the original 
underwriting and distribution of debt obligations 
for representative borrowers in virtually every 
major field and locality in the country, while still 
confining itself to the offerings of well established 


We make available to bank investment officers an 
exceptional diversity of public utility, railroad, 
industrial and tax-exempt securities, together with 
helpful knowledge and service based on our long 


Your inquiry is invited. Send without obligation 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 ¢ 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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Viewpocnt” of Many 


As this issue goes to press, 
convention registration at Detroit 
look most promising. We certainly 
hope that the 20th annual national 
convention of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association of America will re- 
cord a really large attendance. As the 
I.B.A. bulletin pointed out, such at- 
tendance is most essential. 

“Independent banking is fac- 
ed with grave problems that must be 
surmounted. We need an expression 
of the viewpoint of many if the or- 
ganization is to function as _ it 
should”. 

No one can disagree with 
these statements in the recent I.B.A. 
bulletin. Nor can one find fault with 
the statement, “We always want the 
members to be the boss of the asso- 
ciation”. 

Personally, we have never 
heard of any boss worth his salt who 
merely stood quietly on the sidelines 
and did nothing to make his wishes 
or opinions known. Are you that 
kind of do-nothing, say-nothing 
member? Or are you forcibly ex- 
pressing your ideas? Are you clearly 
making known your viewpoints? 





Inc. 
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LYNN D. SWINEHART, Vice President 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Indiana, 


EFFICIENT UTILIZATION of equipment results in 
substantial savings for the St. Joseph Valley Bank. 


“New CValional Posting Plan saves more than 


100% annually on our equipment investment” 


— St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Indiana 


**In March 1952 our bank realized 
that our Dual Plan of Posting could 
not meet the demands of our in- 
creased volume. We installed the 
National Unit Plan, replacing a four- 
machine Dual Plan System with two 
National ‘135’ Unit Plan Posting 
Machines. 

“This National System is saving 
us $8,932 a year, which means that 
we are receiving better than a 100% 
annual return on our. equipment in- 
vestment. Furthermore, our two 
Nationals have met our increased 
volume with ease. 

“We have realized a 50% savings 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


in valuable floor space, a substantial 
reduction in equipment maintenance 
and depreciation costs, and a reduc- 
tion in payroll costs by using two 
machines instead of four. Reduction 
in stationery costs—including the 
elimination of carbon paper—reflects 
an annual savings of over $500 in 
these expenses. 

‘Our bookkeepers are well pleased 
with the National Unit Plan. Train- 
ing costs are negligible. The amazing 
simplicity of operation has produced 
greater speed and efficiency with less 
effort. The National 7-Way Proof 
Plan has greatly reduced the cost 


of overtime.” 

So says Mr. Lynn D. Swinehart, 
Vice President of the St. Joseph 
Valley Bank of Elkhart, Indiana. 

Have you investigated the many 
time-and-money-saving advantages 
of the NATIONAL UNIT PLAN? Call 
your nearby National representative 
—a trained systems analyst—for full 
details. Or write us at Dayton. 
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We'll be seeing you at the... 


Michigan Group 1 Convention 
May 8, in Iron Mountain 


North Dakota Convention 
May 21-22, in Grand Forks 


South Dakota Convention 
June 4-5, in Deadwood 


MR. MARQUETTE... 


gives Independent bankers 
speedy investment service 
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Otte H. Preus 
Vice President 


John D. Cleary 
Ausistant Comber 


DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND BANKERS nT 7 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Times were hard after the Civil War. 
The market for bank loans was slow. 
Seeking a market for their money, many 
Bankers bought heavily in railroad 
bonds, municipals and utilities. 


During these unstable times, securi- 
ties fluctuated wildly. Banks were caught 
in the squeeze between a shaky market 
and the demands of depositors. Many 
a pioneer banker spent sleepless nights 
and fretful days waiting for long-overdue 
river boats bringing mail... with news 
of the Eastern securities market. 


Today, a growing number of Upper 
Midwest Independent Bankers depend 
on the Marquette National Bank to give 
them up-to-the-minute reports—by 
phone, wire and twice-a-week bulletins 
—on the world’s security markets. 


In addition to these fast information 
services, Independent Bankers look to 
the Friendly Marquette for the safekeep- 
ing of securities, expert portfolio analysis, 
and split-second buying and selling . . 
Services that help Independent Bankers 
serve their communities better. 


These investment services are just a 
few of the many most-wanted correspon- 
dent banking services of the friendly— 
and helpful— Marquette National Bank. 
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ERNEST KR. GEARING 
Assistant Vice President 
Investment Department 


Russell L. Stotesbery 


President 

Carl R. Pohiad 

Vice President 

STRONG FRIEND OF THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER 








